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The Progress of the Kingdom 


O one who was 

' present at the 
General Convention 
during October, will 
need any explana- 
tion of the reason for giving it so 
prominent a place in this issue of THE 
Spmir or Missions. It was distinctly a 
missionary convention, and a convention 
of achievements. There can be no better 
standard by which to test the value of 
any gathering of the Church at home 
than the impression it makes on the mis- 
sionary bishops. Coming as they do, 
particularly those from the more distant 
parts of the field, from facing the bare 
realities of life, they apply a more exact- 
ing but a more just test to a convention 
and its works. Almost without exception 
the bishops, from both home and foreign 
districts, spoke warmly of the value of 
the Boston Convention and the real help 
it will be to them as they return to their 
duties. The missionary note was 
sounded at the very first service in Bish- 
op Doane’s sermon. The great congrega- 
tion was eloquently reminded that “al- 
ways, in every century, in every country, 
the Church is confronting new condi- 
tions,” but new conditions, like the dan- 
gers which constantly threaten the 
Church, should be faced with “courage 
and confidence.” While the Convention 


The Boston Con- 
vention a Mission- 
ary Convention 


had gathered to “mend and to make © 
canons, to deal with questions of order 
and discipline,” all these ways and 
means are of value only as they equip 
the Church to do her real work, the work 
“of lengthening, and strengthening, and 
enlarging, of reaching out, of going 
after, of bringing in.” 


se HIS,” con- 


The Will, the tinued Bish- 
Way, the Work op Doane, “is the 
end, the aim, the 


purpose of the Church of God on earth. 
And some one says, Missions, missions, 
always missions. Yes, always missions, 
because they are the life-blood, the heart- 
beat, the lungs’ breath of the Body of 
Jesus Christ. If one is tempted to fall 
back upon the selfishness of seeking in- 
dividual salvation, or upon the silliness 
of some narrow horizon of parish, or dio- 
cese, or country, then the argument is, 
that, unexercised by the unobstructed ef- 
fort and energy of extension, of expan- 
sion, of circulation, the life dwindles and 
dies out. Just for one’s own soul’s sake, 
to keep tts life alive, there must be this 
movement cutward, else come stagnation, 
stupor, death. But in religious things 
one may not appeal to selfishness even 
against itself. The appeal is to the Lord 
Christ. What is His will? What was 
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His way? What is to be His work? His 
will, that all men should be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth; His 
way, to seek until He find, lost sheep, lost 
coin, lost boy, no wilderness too large, no 
house too small, no country too far off; 
His work, to disciple all nations, to go 
and to stay and to be with His Church 
unto the end of the world, unto the ends 
of the earth. And we are to go in His 
way, to fulfil His will, to be workers to- 
gether with Him.” 
HE offering at 
this service 
was, as usual, for 
missionary w or k. 
This year, however, it was equally di- 
vided between the Missionary Society of 
our own Church and the English Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. This 
was a courteous and fraternal way of 
recognizing the presence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the great ser- 
vice rendered by the venerable S. P. G. to 
the Church in this country in colonial 
days. Even although no special prepara- 
tion had been made for this offering, its 
amount, a little more than $1,500, was 
inevitably contrasted with the United 
Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary made 
the next morning, amounting to $143,- 
000. The total of the reported offerings 
and gifts for missions during the Con- 
vention was $158,426.77. But many 
other gifts were made privately, and no 
record of them is available. At its final 
session on October 20th, the Board of 
Missions adopted a resolution, recom- 
mending that in 1907 the dioceses and 
districts send through their deputies to 
the Convention a thank-offering for the 
many blessings received during the 300 
years since the planting of the Church at 
Jamestown in 1607. It is to be hoped that 
this action may result in a united gift 
that will set a new standard and prove 
a new inspiration in the Church’s mis- 


sionary work, 
HE Boston Con- 
vention will be 
remembered as_ the 
: convention at which 
afternoon sessions of the Board of Mis- 


Missionary Offer- 
ings 


Some Missionary 
Achievements 
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sions were held for the first time. This 
made it possible for the great majority 
of the delegates to be present. On the 
first three days when the report of the 
Board of Managers, the missions in the 
Far East, and in the islands were under 
discussion, the attendance was all that 
could be desired. On the fourth day the at- 
tendance was noticeably smaller, because 
of the departure from Boston of a num- 
ber of the deputies; but on the last day, 
not more than half of the deputies still 
remaining in Boston appeared. Never- 
theless the improvement over previous 
years was great. The Convention created 
one new missionary district, the foreign 
District of Mexico. It elected five mis- 
sionary bishops, two of them to fill vacan- 
cies in Salt Lake and Hankow, two of 
them to be the first Bishops of Cuba and 
Mexico, and one to be an assistant to 
Bishop Hare in his work among the In- 
dians and white people in South Dakota. 
The Convention also adopted a new mis- 
sionary canon, discontinued the Commis- 
sion for Work among Colored People, 
and appointed a special joint commission 
to study the social and religious problem 
presented by the negro population. A re- 
port on this subject will be presented at 
Richmond in 1907. 


HE Rev. Albion 
The Bishop-Elect W. Knight, 
of Cuba elected by the Gen- 


-eral Convention to 
be the first bishop of the foreign Mis- 
sionary District of Ouba, is a well- 
known southern man about forty-five 
years of age. He was educated in part 
at the University of the South and read 
theology privately, but took the pre- 
scribed examinations at Sewanee for or- 
dination to the diaconate. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1881 and was advanced 
to the priesthood in 1883. His first 
charge was a small mission in Southern 
Florida. The thoroughness of his work 
here showed that he was a man who could 
be entrusted with larger tasks, and he 
was soon called to St. John’s, Jackson- 
ville, the most important congregation in 
the state. In the early years of his Jack- 


sonville rectorship the city was visited by — 


THE REV. FRANKLIN S. SPALDING, 
Bishop-Hlect of Salt Lake 


the epidemic of yellow fever which 
spread throughout the Gulf States. Mr. 
Knight stayed at his post, ministering to 
the people in numberless ways, until he 
caught the disease. The record he had 
made assured him a warm place in the 
esteem of the people of the city. In 1893 
Mr. Knight removed to Atlanta and be- 
came dean of St. Philip’s Cathedral, a 
post which he still occupies. He is 
known as one of the men who can be de- 
pended upon to take a leading part in 
every movement for the moral better- 
ment of the community. He has fre- 
quently been entrusted with important 
duties in addition to his parochial work. 
He is now president of the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese of Georgia 
and represents the diocese in the General 


Convention, as he formerly did the Dio- 


cese of Florida. As a member of its 
board of trustees, he renders valuable ser- 
vice to the University of the South. Mr. 
Knight’s marked business ability will 
stand him in good stead in organizing 
the new district. He has always been 
able to lead other men and enlist them 
for useful work. His long residence in 
Florida made him more or less familiar 
with the people and conditions in Cuba. 
Mr. Knight having announced his ac- 
ceptance of the election it may safely 
be predicted that the many Americans 


THE REV. ALBION W. KNIGHT, . 
Bishop-Elect of Cuba 


engaged in business in the island will 
find him a leader to follow as well as 
a friend to trust, while the Cubans will 
quickly learn that he comes to spend 
himself for their good. 


ORN about 
The Bishop-Elect thirt y-nine 
of Salt Lake years ago in the 


parish of which he 
is now rector, the Rev. Franklin S. 
Spalding, who has been elected Bishop of 
Salt Lake to succeed Bishop Leonard, 
spent his earlier years in Colorado, of 
which diocese his father became bishop 
in 1878. He was educated at Princeton 
and the General Theological Seminary. 
- His father crdained him to the diaconate 
in 1891 and to the priesthood in 1892. 
The early years of his ministry were 
spent in mission work in Colorado and 
at Jarvis Hall, a diocesan school for 
boys. In 1896 he was called to the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s Church, Erie, of 
which his father had been rector before 
his election as Bishop of Colorado. 
When the present bishop-elect came to 
the parish, St. Paul’s seemed to be in 
danger of losing much of its old-time 
vigor, but under Mr. Spalding’s careful 
administration a steady advance move- 
ment has been maintained, and now St. 
Paul’s is the second parish in the Diocese 
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of Pittsburgh in the number of its com- 
municants, and second to none in its en- 
deavor to serve the community. Mr. 
Spalding is a spiritual leader whom men 
instinctively trust and follow. Much of 
his success in Erie is due to his ability to 
enlist the energetic co-operation of 
earnest laymen. His long residence in 
the West, combined with his eastern 
training and experience, fits him admir- 
ably for the administrative and construc- 
tive work cf a western missionary dis- 
trict. If he accepts his election he will 
not only have succeeded his father in 
the rectorship of the parish, but will also 
succeed in the episcopal care of a large 
section of Colorado, for the entire 
western half of the state is included 
within the District of Salt Lake. 


HE Rev. Henry 
The Bishop-Elect D. Aves, rector 
of Mexico of Christ Church, 


Houston, Tex,, 
whom the Convention elected to be the 
first bishop of the foreign Missionary 
District of Mexico, was born in Ohio 
forty-nine years ago. After graduating 
from Kenyon College in 1878, he read 
law for two years, but soon recognized 
the call to the Christian ministry and en- 
tered the divinity-school at Gambier, O. 
He was ordained deacon in 1883 by Bish- 
op Bedell, who also advanced him to the 
priesthood in the following year. In the 
meantime he had been appointed to the 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Ver- 
non, O. He remained there until the au- 
tumn of 1884, when he became the rector 
of St. John’s Church, Cleveland. Here 
he found a parish with conservative tra- 
ditions, in a down-town district, where 
the population was rapidly changing, 
though many of the wealthier parishion- 
ers remained loyally at St. John’s. All 
about were hundreds of less privileged 
people, and Mr. Aves, unwilling to be the 
rector of a church which ministered to 
one class only, set himself to win the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. After eight 
years of efficient work in Cleveland; Mr. 
Aves was called to his present parish. 
Under his leadership it has gone steadily 
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forward, and now has more communi- 
cants than any other parish in Texas. 
Two mission chapels are connected with 
and are administered from the parish 
church. His readiness as a Northern 
man in adapting himself to Southern 
conditions, suggests his ability to do 
wisely and well the difficult work he has 
been asked to undertake in Mexico. 


O be called to 
the episcopal 
oversight of a mis- 
sionary district with 
a population of nearly 100,000,000, is a 
crushing burden for anyone, but the 
Church may be sure that the Rev. Logan 
H. Roots, whom the Convention elected 
Bishop of Hankow to succeed the late 
Bishop Ingle, will bring to the office 
many of the qualities which gave Bishop 
Ingle his unique power. Mr. Roots was 
born in Illinois, thirty-four years ago. 
For a large part of his life he has been 
identified with the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts. Coming to Boston as a lad of six- 
teen, he spent a year in a preparatory 
school, and then entered Harvard, tak- 
ing his B.A. in 1891. During a year of 
graduate work he filled the office of sec- 
retary of the Harvard Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and in 1893 
travelled widely among the colleges of 
the country as one of the secretaries of 
the College Department of the Associa- 
tion. While at Harvard Mr. Roots de- 
cided to volunteer for the foreign field, 
and his work among the colleges was 


The Bishop-Elect 
of Hankow 


fruitful in leading many other men to 


recognize their duty to consider under- 
taking missionary service. 

Returning to Boston, Mr. Roots en- 
tered the Episcopal Theological School 
and upon his graduation in the class of 
1896 was ordained to the diaconate by 
Bishop Lawrence. In the fall of the 
same year he went to China. During the 
last eight years Mr. Roots has had a 
varied experience, which has equipped 
him admirably for the post to which he 
has been called. While instructor at 
Boone School during the first months of 
his missionary life, he learned to recog- 


THE REV. HENRY D. AVES, 
Bishop-Elect of Mexico 


nize the supreme importance of training 
intelligent clergy and laity for the 
Chinese Church of the future. Later he 
was transferred to Hankow and did effec- 
tive work in building up the smaller 
Chinese congregations. When Bishop 
Ingle was consecrated, Mr. Roots suc- 
ceeded him as rector of the central 
Church of St. Paul. He also became 
president of the standing committee of 
the new district, and in scores of ways as- 
sisted the Bishop in the determination of 
knotty questions of administration. 
Bishop Ingle rarely took any important 
action without consulting Mr. Roots, so 
that the latter is thoroughly familiar 
with the affairs of the district. In addi- 
tion to his parish work, Mr. Roots, like 
Bishop Ingle, devoted much time to the 
training of native catechists and clergy. 
He is loved and trusted by Chinese and 
American workers alike. In 1902 Mr. 
Roots was married to Miss McCook, who 
for about four years had been a member 
of the Hankow staff for special work 
among women. MJDuring the entire 
period of his missionary service, Mr. 
Roots’s stipend has been guaranteed to 
the Missionary Society by the Alumni 


THE REV. LOGAN H. ROOTS, 
Bishop-Elect of Hankow 


Association of the Episcopal Theological 
School. Mr. Roots is to be consecrated 
in Emmanuel Church, Boston, Novem- 
ber 14th. 


OR thirty- 
two years 
Bishop Hare has 
led the work of the 
Church among the Indians and white 
people of South Dakota. More than any 
other living man, he is recognized as a 
great missionary to the Indians. The 
Convention felt that it was important for 
the Church to retain his leadership of 
the district, even though many years of 
labor have made it impossible for him to 
do the full round of work in which he 
once rejoiced. In order to do this, the 
Convention passed a special canon pro- 
viding for the election of an assistant 
bishop for a missionary district, but 
limited its operation to December 1st, 
1905. Under this canon, the Rev. Fran- 
cis M. Taitt, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chester, Pa., was elected Assistant-Bish- 
op of South Dakota. Mr. Taitt, who was 
born in New Jersey about forty-five 
years ago, was educated at the University 
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of Pennsylvania and at the Philadelphia 
Divinity-school, receiving his deacon’s 
orders from Bishop Stevens in 1883, and 
his priest’s orders from Bishop Scar- 
borough in 1886. His first work was as 
assistant at St. Peter’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, under the present Bishop of Michi- 
gan, the Right Rev. Dr. Davies. Later 
he was rector of Trinity Church, South- 
wark, Philadelphia, and in 1893 went to 
his present parish. During the last 
eleven years St. Paul’s has gone steadily 
forward, and now has a plant, including 
church and parish house, equal to any 
in the diocese outside of the city of 
Philadelphia. His ability for persistent 
and judicious work makes Mr. Taitt’s 
friends feel certain that if he should ac- 
cept his election he will render efficient 
service in the further building up of the 
Church in South Dakota. 


UCH satisfac- 

Dr. Lloyd Declines tion was ex- 
the Bishopric of pressed by Church- 

Kentucky people from all parts 

of the country when 

it became known, during the session of 
the General Convention, that Dr. Lloyd 
had declined the bishopric of Kentucky, 
to which he had been elected on Septem- 
ber 21st, in succession to the late Bishop 
Dudley. Keen regret was expressed for 
Kentucky’s disappointment, but the gen- 
eral belief seemed to be that as Dr. 
Lloyd has unique abilities for the im- 
portant post of representative agent of 
the whole Church in her missionary 
operations, it were better that the Church 
and the mission field should have the ad- 
vantage of them. The five years of his 
administration have been marked by ad- 
vance in many directions. Those whose 
long experience gives weight to their 
estimate say that at no previous period 
in the career of the American Church 
has the missionary zeal of clergy and 
laity alike been so strong as at present. 
Much of this gain is due to the quiet and 
effective work Dr. Lloyd has done in urg- 
ing the privilege of supporting missions 
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by prayer and work, no less than by gifts 
of money. 


S there any pros- 
The pect of India, 
Christian Gain as a whole, accept- 
in India ing Christianity? 
The answer to this 
question will depend a good deal 
apon the attitude of the inquirer. 
If he is sceptical of the power of 
the Christian faith to secure the al- 
legiance and uplift the life of great na- 
tive populations, he will, in all proba- 
bility, say, “No,” even though the tes- 
timony of the Government census shows 
the remarkable gains made during the 
last ten years. In that time the native 
Christian population has increased 30.7 | 
per cent., and now numbers 2,664,000. 
The native Christians are a pitifully 
small group, only 1 per cent. of the total 
population, yet there is comfort to be 
gained from the fact that they are in- 
creasing numerically much more rapidly 
than the population as a whole, for the 
total increase in population for the dec- 
ade was 2.4 per cent. Anglican Christians 
increased 47 per cent., while all non- 
Roman Christians increased 44.8 per 
cent. and the Roman Christians 16 per 
cent. One unpleasant fact is the com- 
paratively small increase in Christians 
in the two districts, Madras and Tra- 
vancore, where the Christian population 
is already largest. Still, in both these 
districts the Christian increase is rather 
more than double the increase in the 
population as a whole. Turning to the two 
other dominant religions of India, the 
census shows that the number of 
Hindus has actually decreased from 
207,731,000 to 207,146,000. On the other 
hand, the number of Mohammedans has 
increased from 57,321,000 to 62,658,000. 
This is a clear gain of 9 per cent. but it 
is still less than one-third of the Chris- 
tian gain. Hinduism, it will be remem- 
bered, is distinctly a non-missionary 
faith, while Mohammedanism is fiercely 
missionary in character. 


Missions at the General Convention 


Being an Account of the Proceedings of the Board of Missions at 
. Boston, October, 1904 


The First Day, Friday, October 7th 


T eleven o’clock on the morning 
of the third day of the Conven- 
tion, the members of the House 
of Bishops filed into Emmanuel 

Church, where the House of Deputies 
held its sessions, for the first meeting of 
the Board of Missions. Bishop Tuttle, 
as President of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society, presided, and, 
after the opening devotions, called upon 
Bishop McVickar, of Rhode Island, to 
read the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a programme for the 
sessions of the Board. The committee 
reported that, acting upon the best in- 
formation it had been able to obtain with 
regard to the probable wishes of the Con- 
vention, it had arranged with a number 
of missionary bishops and others to ad- 
dress joint sessions of the two Houses on 
the afternoons of October 11th, 13th, 
18th and 20th. 

For the first time within the memory 
of any of the present officers of the 
Society, the report was adopted with- 
out modification, and a _ precedent 
was established for afternoon sessions of 
. the Board. It was generally recognized 
that to relegate the missionary sessions 
of the Convention to the evening was to 
relegate missions to the rear. At 
previous Conventions many of the 
deputies have been prevented from at- 
tending evening sessions by their service 
upon important committees, and even the 
most robust deputy, who has no com- 
mittee duties, is hardly equal to the 
strain of sitting through five hours of 
reports, debates and divisions, and then 
entering with fresh enthusiasm upon a 
missionary session at night. This 
important decision having been prompt- 
ly reached, the next business was 
the presentation of the Triennial Report 
of the Board of Managers, by Bishop 


Doane, of Albany, chairman of the 
Board, accompanied by the reports of 
sundry auxiliaries. 


The Annual Report 


The report first expressed apprecia- 
tion of the men and women who, 
whether at home or abroad, bear the 
honorable name of missionaries. “They 
have done their work faithfully and 
well, They have been patient when the 
Church has rendered advance impossible 
by withholding the reinforcements neces- 
sary to make the service of the mission- 
ary’s life effective in the field.” 

Among the signs of a deepening mis- 
sionary spirit, the report recorded more 
numerous requests for speakers, an in- 
creased demand for literature, and a 
more general recognition of the duty of 
sharing Christian privileges with men 
everywhere. The natural result has been 
a steady increase in offerings. The total 
gifts for appropriations during the 
triennium amounted to $1,866,363.22. 
But this sum represents only a portion 
of the missionary giving of the Church, 
for it does not include gifts for special 
purposes or for diocesan missions. 

During the three years the Board sent 
fifty-eight new missionaries to distant 
fields. 

For the work at home during the year 


‘just closed it had appropriated in round 


numbers $378,000, which had provided for 
the entire or partial support of twenty 
bishops and 1,120 other missionaries, 
clerical and lay, working in thirty-nine 
dioceses and twenty-one missionary dis- 
tricts. 

For the work abroad $335,000 had been 
appropriated. This was sufficient to 
maintain the work carried on under the 
direction of eight bishops, by a foreign 
staff of 123 clerical and lay missionaries, 
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men and women, assisted by 533 native 
helpers, including clergy, teachers, cate- 
chists, Bible-women and nurses. 

In calling attention to the need for 
more missionaries, the report expressed 
the opinion that the lack of workers is 
far more dangerous to the life of the 
Church than the deficit in the treasury. 
“May it not be that our material gifts 
are inadequate chiefly because, as a 
Church, we give so few of our sons and 
daughters to missionary service? Here 
a comparison may help us. During its 
last year the Church Missionary Society 
sent seventy-one new missionaries into the 
fields abroad, and has a foreign staff, ex- 
clusive of married women, of 960. After 
a century and a quarter of independent 
Church life, our foreign staff is but 113, 
and only fifteen new missionaries were 
sent out last year.” 

Attention was then called to the inade- 
quate equipment of most of the missions. 
“Time after time appeals have come for 
money to build a church, a hospital, a 
school or a residence. With but few ex- 
ceptions, and those cases where only 
small amounts were involved, the Board 
has been compelled to refuse such re- 
quests. It has been powerless to do more 
than inform the Church of the need and 
express to the missionaries its apprecia- 
tion of their patience and unwavering 
faith in the work they are doing.” 

Then, passing to a review of the field, 
the report noted the progress made in the 
various missions. 


The Year’s Finances 


The financial condition was next out- 
lined. Although the income to meet the 
appropriations of the year was nearly 
$38,000 less than the appropriations 
themselves, making the total deficit 
$157,000, the Board found reasons for 
confidence in the largely increased offer- 
ings under the Apportionment Plan. 
“For the year 1901, the last fiscal year 
before the adoption of the Plan, the 
Board recéived congregational offerings, 
amounting to $235,993.81, applicable on 
the appropriations from 2,226 congrega- 
tions, out of a total of 6,546. For the 
year just closed, the record has been 
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$413,224.36, applicable on the appropria- 
tions from 4,190 congregations.” 

Seventeen dioceses and twenty mis- 
sionary districts gave the full amount 
or more of their apportionments. The 
number of congregations completing 
their apportionments was 1,567. Many 
of these were in dioceses whose total ap- 
portionment had not been made up. 

The appropriations were larger from 
year to year because the work is grow- 
ing and because the General Conven- 
tion of 1901, recognizing the necessity 
for advance, had planned new work in- 
volving an expenditure of about $100,000. 

“The total amount of money passing 
through the treasury of the Board dur- 
ing the year was $1,152,325.79, a larger 
sum than ever before. The cost of ad- 
ministering the Society’s work was six 
and a half per cent. of this amount, as 
compared with six and nine-tenths per 
cent. of the amount of money passing 
through the treasury during the preced- 
ing year.” 

Remembering that during the past 
year 2,800 congregations, representing 
160,000 communicants, had contributed 
nothing to the common expense, unless 
it was through the offerings of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, or the Sunday- 
school, the Board did not believe that 
the Church had reached the limit of its 
giving ability. 

In reviewing the home operations of 
the Society, the report called special at- 
tention to the increased giving by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary toward the annual 
appropriations. This total last year was 
just over $77,000, the amount aimed at 
was $100,000. So, too, the Sunday- 
school Auxiliary had surpassed all 
previous records, offerings from 3,606 
schools amounting to $117,900. 

After calling attention to other satis- 
factory features of the campaign, rang- 
ing from the efficient work of the dis- 
trict secretaries to the growing desire for 
Christian unity in the mission field, the 
report concluded: 

“This review of the progress of the 
Church’s Mission shows how God honors 
her with opportunities of telling the good 
news of His love for men. The record 
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of what has been accomplished during the 
last three years is the sure promise of 
her ability to do the work committed to 
her. Therefore, we may face the future 
with reverent confidence. New oppor- 
tunities can be converted into new 
achievements; deficits can be made up; 
appropriations can be paid; our mission- 
aries must be sustained by prayer and 
sympathy; their number must be in- 
creased by the offering of our best young 
men and women. Thus shall the Church 
do her part in the great enterprise of 
making the Christ known to the whole 
world.” 


A Review of Progress 


Dr. Lloyd, as General Secretary, was 
then called upon to give a “Review of the 
Progress of the Church’s Mission at Home 
and Abroad.” Everywhere the outlook 
was favorable, the missionaries were do- 
ing efficient work, which ought to make 
the Church proud of them. Institutions 
like St. John’s College at Shanghai, and 
St. Luke’s Hospital at Tokyo, were com- 
mending Christian work in the Orient, 
even to the hostile and indifferent. So, 
too, effective work is being done in the 
building up of Christian commonwealths 
in the West, and in planting the Church 
in the island possessions. 

Turning to the difficulties in the way, 
Dr. Lloyd declared pointedly that “there 
is no poverty in God’s Church except in 
the imagination of His servants. When 
we stay-at-homes realize that it is 
our duty to provide the biscuits and 
bacon for the men and women to go to 
the front, there will be no further 
deficits.” He had abundant faith in the 
clergy, though he knew that not all had 
been able to shake themselves free from 
the shackles of parochialism. Some peo- 
ple, he feared, “were so busy working in 
their own parishes that they had never 
discovered that God has a Church.” 
He sympathized with the parish priest 
who is “so depressed by all the things 
_ that ought to be done, that he don’t do 

anything,” but he bade him take heart 
and try to see the vision of the coming 
Kingdom. Then go to work, and do at 
least one thing for his fellows. 
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The Financial Outlook 


Mr. George C. Thomas, as Treasurer 
of the Missionary Society, spoke upon 
“The Present Financial Condition” with 
the vigorous incisiveness of the trained 
man of affairs. Although almost dis- 
mayed by the extent of the present def- 
icit, he nevertheless was “thankful that 
it had not been made up by legacies.” 


Every source of income except the legacy ; 


account had shown satisfactory increase. 
He estimated the assets of the Board to 
be about $2,500,000, equally divided be- 
tween the value of buildings used for 
missionary purposes at home and abroad 
and trust funds, the income of which 
helps to pay the annual appropriations. 
With the reserve funds exhausted, he saw 
the near approach of the time when the 
Society would have to borrow. The only 
collateral it could offer was the hope that 
the Church would do 
year. An instance of things that ought 
not to be had come to his knowledge 
within a few days, through a business 
friend from a western city. In talking 
about the commercial prosperity of the 
community, the friend had said, “Why, 
do you know that, after looking over our 
congregation last Sunday, I went to our 
rector and told him that he had been 
preaching to men whose aggregate wealth 
was at least $150,000,000.” Mr. Thomas 
thought the condition most satisfactory, 
until he discovered that this particular 
congregation had sent just $5 to the 
Missions House during the past year, to 
help pay the missionary bills. 

But there were other incidents of a 
more encouraging kind, as, for instance, 
that of the young clergyman who, hav- 
ing taken charge of a new parish late in 
the summer, had found that the appor- 
tionment had not been paid. He insisted 
that the congregation should send the 
amount, even though it reached the Mis- 
sions House after the close of the fiscal 
year. It was accompanied by the as- 
surance that no credit would be claimed 
upon this sum for the current year, but 
that an additional offering would be 
made to meet the new apportionment. 


better another . 


A 


~~ 
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The American Church [lissionary 
Society 


The Rev. H. R. Hulse, in a capital 
fifteen-minute address, spoke of the work 
of the American Missionary Society in 
Brazil and Cuba. Its purpose was not to 
tear down, but to build up. Rome had 
undoubtedly done good work in times 
past, but in many places its present 
record was lamentable. Thousands of 
people were practically without Church 
homes, and many of them did not know 
what Christianity was really like. 
Wherever the work of the Society had 
touched the Roman communion there was 
a great “toning up” on the part of the 
latter, and in some instances some un- 
worthy priests had been removed. Clos- 
ing his address with a plea for the send- 
ing of a bishop to Cuba, Mr. Hulse said 
simply, but with an effect that was al- 
most dramatic, that if the Church would 
send the bishop, the Society would pledge 
his support. 


Mexico, Panama and Cuba 


As Provisional Bishop of the Mexican 
Church, Bishop Satterlee introduced the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved: That the subject of the 
election of a missionary bishop for 
Mexico be recommended to the at- 
tention of the General Convention, 
in order that steps may be taken for 
the election of such bishop if, in the 
wisdom of the House of Bishops and 
the House of Deputies, the plan be 
approved. 


The following resolution, presented by 
Bishop Doane, was also adopted: 


Resolved: That the Board of Mis- 
sions respectfully requests the 
House of Bishops to take into con- 
sideration the question of the juris- 
diction of this Church over the 
Canal Zone on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


After Bishop McVickar had secured 
the passage of a resolution, asking the 
House of Bishops to consider the ap- 
pointment of a bishop for Cuba, Dr. 
Lloyd, for a few minutes, became the 
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mouthpiece of the Rev. A. W. Mann, 
missionary to the deaf-mutes of the mid- 
western dioceses. 

When the Board reassembled, after the 
mid-day recess, its attention was en- 
gaged by a resolution introduced by Mr. 
W. R. Butler, of Central Pennsylvania. 
The failure of so many congregations to 
make offerings for missions was deplored 
and they were urged to claim their 
privilege. Mr. Butler expressed the 
opinion that “if the men of the Con- 
vention were seated in the church ac- 
cording to the extent of their missionary 
giving, they would find themselves in the 
rear pews, where the members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary were crowded.” The 
present need was for “another Woman’s 
Auxiliary composed solely of men.” 
After further discussion it was decided 
to lay the matter on the table, on the 
ground that delinquent congregations 
might misunderstand the resolution so 
that it might prove more discouraging 
than helpful. 


A Debate on Apportionment 
Methods 


Bishop Brewer, of Montana, then 
secured the floor, to urge the modifica- 
tion of the Apportionment Plan con- 
templated in the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the Board of Man- 
agers be directed to include in the 
sums apportioned to the dioceses 
and missionary districts to be 
raised for General Missions, the of- 
ferings of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and of the Sunday-schools for that 
object. 


Speaking to his motion, Bishop Brewer 
said that while good results had been 
secured under the apportionment, it was 
possible to do better still with the meth- 
od he proposed. He believed in the con- 
centration of energy rather than in the 
division of gifts. 

Dr. Lloyd explained why the Board 
had thought it wise to keep the offerings 
of the Sunday-school and Woman’s Aux- 
iliaries separate from the offerings of 
the congregation, and hoped that the 
present system might be continued. 
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Bishop Edsall agreed with Bishop 
Brewer and Mr. Thomas, on the basis of 
long experience at the Missions House, 
pointed out the possible danger of dis- 
couraging two efficient auxiliaries. 

Bishop Hall, of Vermont, and Mr. 
Purves, of Minnesota, favored Bishop 
Brewer’s plan, while Bishop McVickar, 
of Rhode Island, Bishop Mann, of North 
Dakota, and Dr. Eccleston, of Mary- 
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land, urged adherence to the present sys- 
tem. 

Bishop Tuttle spoke in opposition to 
Bishop Brewer by saying the latter’s 
plan was too much like setting husband 
and wife to pull on the same oar, thus 
imparting a rotary instead of a for- 
ward movement. When the vote was 
taken the plan of the Board of Managers 
was sustained by a large majority. 


The Second Day, Tuesday, October 11th 


The Church’s Work in Japan 


HE good effect of holding the 
sessions of the Board of Mis- 
sions in the afternoon instead 
of at night, was seen in the full 

attendance of bishops and deputies 
gathered to hear from the bishops in 
Japan and China about “The Church’s 
Work in the Far East.” Bishop McKim, 
of Tokyo, dispelled the idea that any 
anti-Christian feeling had been mani- 
fested in Japan since the outbreak of the 
war. He has travelled widely in the dis- 
trict, and everywhere has found a cor- 
dial welcome, as of old. The war had un- 
doubtedly developed the religious in- 
stincts of the people. Crowds gathered 
in many of the temples praying for the 
success of the Japanese armies. The 
mission stations were receiving more in- 
quirers. The eagerness of the soldiers 
to receive Christian literature was strik- 
ing. In one particular the war was hay- 
ing an unhappy effect. It was reduc- 
ing the financial ability of the Japanese 
congregations. The soldiers receive no 
pay, and some of the congregations have 
sent many of their members to the front. 
Nevertheless, the Japanese Church was 
going ahead. It had its own mission- 
ary society, and the congregations in the 
District of Tokyo had recently deter- 
mined to give three and one-third per 
cent. of their income for missions. A 
fund has been started for the endow- 
ment of the Japanese episcopate when 
created. St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, with 
580 students, stands in the front rank of 
institutions of similar grade, whether 


maintained by the Government or by 
missionary enterprise. As a whole, the 
mission is working successfully to build 
up a self-supporting and self-propagat- 
ing Church. 

Bishop McKim having dealt with the 
details of the work in Japan, Bishop 
Partridge in his wonderfully graphic ad- 
dress, pictured some of the Japanese 
superstitions and the evils resulting from 
them. His description of the Buddhist 
temple known as the “Temple of the 
33,3334 gods,” and his account of how a 
former emperor visited the temple and 
was sent by the monks to find his own 
skull in the bed of a_ neighboring 
stream were calculated to give an en- 
tirely new conception of Japanese re- 
ligious life to people whose knowledge of 
it has been gathered from the books of 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. Passing on to 
tell how missionary work was done, Bish- 
op Partridge laid down the principle 
that “you cannot hurl Christianity at 
Eastern people’; a common standing 
ground must be found. It was com- 
paratively easy to do that with a nation 
like the Japanese, whose love of nature, 
for instance, offered abundant oppor- 
tunity to lead them on to nature’s God. 
People who believe the statements of 
some books, that Japan is a very para- 
dise for children, and that all Japanese 
young folks are models of propriety, 
have been sadly misled. 

The Church’s Work in China 

Bishop Graves, speaking for China, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity of standing for the first time in 
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the twenty-three years since he had been 
a missionary, before a full session at the 
General Convention, with opportunity 
to make a careful statement of condi- 
tions in the mission. When he had 
hoped for a similar privilege in previous 
years, he had met with a polite regret, 
because the day sessions of the Conven- 
tion were too valuable to be devoted to 
missionary addresses. He was advised 
to address the Woman’s Auxiliary, on 
the ground that he would get more 
money there, anyway. That was putting 
the matter in the wrong way. Missions 
are not altogether a question of money. 
He was a bishop, not of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, much as he valued that 
organization, but of the Church, and he 
wanted the Church to know what he and 
his helpers were doing. Every dol- 
lar was spent with a view of get- 
ting the greatest possible results. It 
was constantly hampered by a staff too 
small to meet all the demands for Chris- 
tian teaching that came voluntarily from 
the Chinese. It needed a reserve force, 
so that when a man was sent home per- 
manently, or for the time being, it would 
not be necessary for others in the mission 
to be overworked, with the constant 
danger of breaking down. ; 

Bishop Graves’s tribute to the late 
Bishop Ingle, as “a hero, a saint, and a 
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humble man of God,” was emphasized by 
Bishop Tuttle, who introduced the Rev. 
L. H. Roots, now Bishop-elect of Han- 
kow, as the next speaker. Progress was 
the order of the day in the Hankow dis- 
trict. It was manifested among other 
ways, by numerous new buildings, built, 
not by means of appropriations from the 
Board, but by special gifts from the 
Chinese and from friends at home and 
by money earned on the field in the 
schools and hospitals. The high stand- 
ard of the workers made a high grade 
of work possible. The Chinese Church 
was developing steadily, and its congrega- 
tions were learning to give not only for 
their own support, but for missions else- 
where. In speaking of medical work, 
Mr. Roots pointed out that the Church, 
in sending physicians to a land like 
China, grants a stipend beginning at 
$750 per year, while foreign physicians 
of no greater ability engaged in private 
practice in cities like Shanghai, freely 
earn $10,000 a year. 

During this session Bishop Doane 
made a brief report on behalf of the com- 
mittee to recommend changes in the mis- 
sionary canon, and Bishop Nelson pre- 
sented a report upon the annual report 
of the American Church Building Fund, 
accompanied by several resolutions 
which were adopted. 


The Third Day, Thursday, October 13th 


GAIN there was a full attendance 
of the members of the Conven- 
tion to hear the statements from 
the Bishops of Honolulu, The 

Philippines, and Porto Rico concerning 
“The Missions in the Islands.” The 
order of the day was, however, unfor- 
tunately delayed for thirty minutes by 
the presentation of a statement concern- 
ing the character of the immigration to 
this country from Europe, and the sug- 
gestion of a plan to bring the im- 
migrants into touch with the Church. 
The Board listened patiently and com- 
mended the plan to the Board of Man- 
agers, which had approved of it four 
months previously. 


Honolulu 


Bishop Restarick pointed out the 
strategic position of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and outlined the work the 
Church was doing among the native 
population among 8,000 or more English- 
speaking residents and nearly 100,000 
Chinese and Japanese. The effort on be- 
half of the Chinese was particularly 
fruitful. St. Peter’s congregation in 
Honolulu gave $800 per year for religious 
purposes, of which $120 was for mis- 
sions especially in China. “These peo- 
ple,” the Bishop said, “know what it is 
to be heathen, and, now that they have 
learned a better way, gladly do what 
they can to help their own countrymen.” 
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The islands offer an excellent oppor-. 


tunity for the social development of the 
Chinese. It was marvellous to see the 
change that came over them when they 
were removed from heathen environment 
and placed amid surroundings where 
they were not pressed down and. kept 
down by the contempt of Westerners. 
There was no question about the reality 
of their Christian faith and practice. 


The Philippines 


Bishop Brent described the Philip- 
pines in a phrase, as “a paradise after the 
fall.” The moral conditions are extreme- 
ly sad, although the people are often de- 
vout and as a whole seem to have a re- 
markable instinct for devotion. After 
commending the zeal which many of the 
army officers and chaplains had shown 
for the Church in the early days, and 


Chaplain Pierce’s foresight in securing 


property, Bishop Brent outlined the work 
of the mission, with its four central sta- 
tions in Manila, Baguio, Bontoc and 
Zamboanga. In Manila, the direct re- 
ligious work at present is done exclusive- 
ly on behalf of the English-speaking 
residents and the Chinese, though useful 
settlement work, including a_ kinder- 
garten and a dispensary, is carried on 
among the Filipinos. In the last three 
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stations, the work is largely among the 
savage tribes of the interior, with such 
service on behalf of the American popu- 
lation as the circumstances require. 
Bishop Brent asked that no one ques- 
tion his belief in the religious needs of 
the people, simply because at the pres- 
ent time the way had not opened to do a 
large amount of evangelistic work. By 
patience he hoped to accomplish much 
more in the future. : 


Porte Rico 


Although the hour was late, Bishop 
Van Buren told as best he could, in a 
few brief moments and with touches of 
suggestive humor, something of the great 
needs and real possibilities in Porto 
Rico and Cuba. -He had to thank the 
Church for gifts toward his slowly ac- 
cumulating equipment fund of $30,000. 
If he might have $8,000 more for that, he 
could return to San Juan in November 
prepared to push the enterprise vigorous- 
ly, and equipped with the means for re- 
placing, the old church at Ponce, which 
is now held together by iron rods, by a 
more suitable building. Another $2,000 
would provide a much-needed rectory for 
the Cuban clergymen at Bolondron. All 
but $1,850 of this last amount had been 
given. 


The Fourth Day, Tuesday, October 18th 


Alaska 


OR this session of the Board of 
Missions, a varied programme 
had been prepared, ranging from 
Alaska to Brazil, with a visit 

to Africa on the way. The attendance 
of deputies was perceptibly smaller, but 
the church was well filled with visitors. 

Bishop Rowe, with simple eloquence, 
told the story of Church development 


in Alaska. Nine years ago there were 
only three missions, now there are 
seventeen; then the Church had no 


hospitals, now she has seven, rough 
enough to be sure, but still places where 
useful work is being done by devoted 
women. “Alaska is a country without 


homes,” said the Bishop. Accident, sick- 
ness or frost-bite mean that the unfor- 
tunate has but little chance for recovery 
unless he can find his way to a Christian 
hospital. All the strategic points in the 
Alaskan district are now occupied, the 
last of them being Fairbanks, in the 
heart of the country where thousands 
of people are now gathering to take ad- 
vantage of the new gold strike. Not one 
mission building had been erected and 
then abandoned—a record which could 
not be claimed by any other mission, 
In the far North good work was being 
done among the Eskimos. Life there in- 
volves many hardships, particularly in 
the matter of food, although the Bishop 
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remarked, “Whale meat is palatable when 


_ you are very hungry.” 


Brazil 


With rapid and striking speech Bishop 
Kinsolving, of Southern Brazil, carried 
his hearers across one hundred parallels 
of latitude, from Alaska to his district in 
the South, with its ten clergy, its twenty- 
one stations, its 700 communicants, its 
2,600 baptized members and its record 
of 334 baptisms in a year. In Brazil, the 
Church grows by the preaching of the 
Word; there is no need of schools or hos- 
pitals. Not long ago a request for 
Prayer Books came from people thou- 
sands of miles in the interior, near the 
head-waters of the Amazon. “What do I 
need?” asked the Bishop. First of all 
help in educating a native ministry. 
Ten men now are asking to be trained, 
and have the means to support them- 
selves in part. During their training 
$300 a year is sufficient to help a man 
through. At present only $18,000 a year 
is invested in the Brazilian work; it 
needs at least $30,000. If the needed 
help were given, he could come back to 
the next General Convention to report 
the Church firmly planted, a native min- 
istry of twenty or more efficient men, and 
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a number of self-supporting parishes. 
Answering questions asked him, Bishop 
Kinsolving said that the hostility of the 
Roman Church to the mission was 
quiescent. Most of the Church’s com- 
municants are lapsed Romanists. 


Africa 


Bishop Ferguson described the main 
difficulty of the African mission as the 
lack of proper equipment. Industrial 
schools were sorely needed, but no 
money was forthcoming. He begged, 
as he said, with “Yankee push” for 
an industrial school, for a church 
bell, an altar, windows and a font. 
Then, turning to the work of the 
mission, he reminded the Board that, 
of the twenty-six clergymen, all but one 
were black men trained on the spot. The 
boarding-schools had almost 1,000, and 
the day-schools more than 1,500, pupils. 
The African congregations were proud 
of the fact that they had raised the full 
amount of their apportionment for mis- 
sions, $450, and had sent it to the Church 
Missions House to be distributed by the 
Board of Managers for supporting mis- 
sions among the white people of the 
United States, or wherever else their 
judgment directed. 


The Fifth Day, Thursday, October 2oth 


Iissions in the West 


HE Board of Missions met for 
the last time, to consider the 
work done within the borders of 
the American Continent. The 

attendance of deputies and of bishops 
was painfully meagre, but still larger 
than that of the typical evening session of 
former years. Bishop Brewer, with the 
background of twenty-four years of ex- 
perience as a missionary bishop, spoke 
of “Missions among the White People in 
the West.” The West, he decided, was 
the section of the country between the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and the 
Pacific Ocean. In twenty-five years the 
growth of the Church in that section is 
indicated by the following figures: 


1878 19038 
TOLTOCESES) cas o wvies ss 4 10 
Missionary Districts 10 13 
SIS DOD Ritccks (ote sia051 i 13 22 
COR Eyer aici asta oe: 233 688 
Parishes & Missions 245 1,341 
Confirmations ..... 1,300 5,874 
Communicants .... 18,620 67,464 
TELUS TERUG Sitehe ee aisie 3 21° 
BCHBb lee es occis's <5 16 32 
Contributions .....$350,000 $1,200,000 


The primary need of that section was 
for clergymen, the best kind of men, 
such men as could hold together a 
Boston congregation. The bishop, too, 
is needed to pioneer for the Church and 
to superintend the work of its hospitals, 
schools and churches. ‘The promise of 
the region was inspiring, and Bishop 
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Brewer foresaw the time when it would 
coutain more dioceses and more com- 
municants than the Church in the whole 
country now has. 


A Suggested United Offering 
for 1907 


Mr. Thomas secured the floor for a 
moment to make a gratifying announce- 
ment, that the offerings for missions 
made during the Convention, including 
the United Offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and the offering at the open- 
ing service, amounted to $158,426.77. 
He also offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: That the Board of Mis- 
sions affectionately recommends to 
the dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts that they send through the 
deputies to the next General Con- 
vention an extra offering for mis- 
sions, to be presented at the open- 
ing services as a special recognition 
of thankfulness to Almighty God 
for the blessings He has vouchsafed 
to this Church during the three 
hundred years since it has been 
planted in Jamestown. 


Missions Among the American 
Highlanders 


Bishop Horner was then called upon 
to tell something about “The Church’s 
Work among the White People of the 
South.” The sturdy highlanders, who 
had isolated themselves in the recesses of 
the Appalachian Mountains, were a con- 
stant challenge to the Church to work 
for their development. The South alone 
could not do all that was needed, for it 
was confronted with the necessity of do- 
ing as much as possible for the Negroes. 
Few people realize that within the last 
forty years the South has expended over 
$100,000,000 for the education of the 
Negroes. The philanthropy of the North 
had almost entirely overlooked the needs 
of the mountaineers. A “white Tuske- 
gee” is a crying need. Bishop Horner 
then outlined the effort the Church is 
making in the District of Asheville, to 
supply this need by re-establishing the 
mission at Valle Crucis. 


The Church and the Colored People 


Archdeacon Russell, principal of St. 
Paul’s Industrial School, Lawrenceville, 
Va., told of the effective work done 
through the industrial training of young 
colored men and women. The expenditure 
of the Church for its work among the 
9,000,000 negroes was at the rate of two- 
thirds of a cent a head, or as someone has 
put it “eight cents a dozen.” Nevertheless, 
the Church commends itself to the 
Negro. The Prayer Book has been a 
vast help in developing a type of re- 
ligion which is temperate in worship and 
closely identified with morals. Virginia 
alone has about 1,500 colored communi- 
eants of the Church, while throughout 
the country there are 8,000 or 9,000 more. 
After giving a capital description of the 
Lawrenceville school and its achieve- 
ments, Archdeacon Russell said that, 
greatly as he desired the Christian de- 
velopment of his own people, he was un- 
alterably opposed to a separate bishop, 
whether black or white, for them. 


The Church and the Indians 


To an audience which began to show 
the effects of the lateness of the hour, 


Bishop Hare told the story of the 
work among the Indians. 


Church’s 
Those who were fortunate enough to hear 
him will always be grateful for the 
privilege. After passing in rapid review 
over the Indian field, from Wisconsin to 
the Pacific Coast, then on to Florida, 
and so back to South Dakota, Bishop 
Hare pointed out some of the methods 
that had been found useful in his thirty- 
two years’ experience. First of all, 
hymn singing proved a method of rally- 
ing the people. Some striking symbol, 
such as the Niobrara cross, given to 
every Indian when he is confirmed, and 


worn by many of them throughout life, — 


is a visible reminder of their Christian 
profession. The use of the people them- 
selves as catechists, helpers, deacons and 
priests is essential to suecess. The ap- 
plication of methods such as these have 
resulted in South Dakota in the creation 
of ninety congregations, the building of 
sixty-five churches and chapels, and of 


thirty missionary dwellings, beside four 
schools. Of the ninety Indian congrega- 
tions, eighty-five last year made offerings 
for both domestic and foreign missions. 

The simplicity and power of Bishop 
Hare’s address made a profound impres- 
sion. How any one could have deliber- 
ately denied himself the pleasure of hear- 
ing it, by absence from the session, it is 
difficult to understand. 

Bishop Peterkin, on behalf of the com- 
mittee appointed to express the Board’s 
appreciation of the gifts of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the Sunday-school Auxil- 
iary, then offered the following, which 
were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: That it is with devout 
gratitude to God for the noble work 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary and the 
Sunday-schools, the Board of Mis- 
sions desires to put on record its 
high appreciation not only of the 
spirit that has animated them, but 
of the substantial help they have 
rendered in the missionary work of 
the Church; help which, coming as 
it has done time and again in an 
hour of need, has saved us from 
withdrawing our support from 
fields which must have greatly suf- 
fered by such withdrawal. 

Resolved, further: That we desire 
to commend the example of the 
women and children of the Church 
to all our people everywhere, and 
ask for them all a like spirit of 
helpfulness and consideration. 

Resolved, further: That these 
resolutions be made known to the 
various branches of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, and to our Sunday- 
schools throughout the Church, as- 
suring them that this is but a feeble 
expression of our appreciation and 
gratitude. 


The Board then adjourned sine die. 
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A Missionary Van 


NE of the unusual ways em- 
ployed by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England 
to bring home to the con- 

sciences of all their responsibility for 
taking a share in missionary work, is the 
sending of missionary vans to the less 
accessible places and parishes. -These 
vans, with two or three men in charge, 
enter a town at the request and with 
the approval of the local clergyman, take. 
their stand in some central spot and re- 
main for a day or two, or for a week or 
two, as circumstances may warrant. 
The workers hold daily open-air mission 
services, visit people and co-operate with 
the vicar in organizing the parish mis- 
sionary-wise. Interesting testimonials 
are received as to the value of this work: 

“Quite a new interest has been awak- 
ened in missionary work, and a parochial 
association has been established, with 
collectors, magazine distributors, ete. 
The intense earnestness of the officer in 
charge has, with God’s blessing, pro- 
duced an impression which will not 
readily be forgotten. The claims of the 
heathen world have been so brought be- 
Tore us that we feel ashamed of the 
smallness of our efforts in time past.” 

“Tt is a real pleasure to say that the 
visit of the C. M. S. van has been very 
much appreciated. We have no doubt 
whatever tnat the interesting, instruc- 
tive and inspiring services held by those 
in charge will result in much permanent 
good to the parish respecting the mis- 
sionary cause.” 

q 


N anonymous donor has sent Bish- 
A op Ferguson a check for $14,500 to 
build the girls’ school referred to on 
page 829. 


THE OLD ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, OKLAHOMA CITY, ON ITS NEW SITE 


An Oklahoma Town and Its Church 


N April 22d, 1889, the day 
when, at noon, “Old Okla- 
homa” was opened to settle- 
ment, Oklahoma City had its 

beginning. In the later openings of In- 
dian reservations, which go to make up 
the present Oklahoma territory, the Gov- 
‘ernment designated and laid out certain 
town sites as county seats. But it was 
not so in this first opening. The towns 
were what are called “boom” towns. The 
Sante Fé R. R. was already built 
through the Territory. Naturally, the 
towns were established at stations al- 
ready placed by the road. But there was 
nothing at any of them save the railroad 
buildings. All about was virgin prairie. 
When the wild rush was made to all 
these stations, Guthrie and Oklahoma 
City were the chief of them. They are 
thirty-two miles apart, and have natural- 
ly always been great rivals. Guthrie was 
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chosen as the capital by the first legis- 
lature, and has so continued. 

The towns for ten years were about 
the same size, settling down after the first 
“hurly-burly” to places of about 8,000 
inhabitants. Both have grown more or 
less steadily since then, but in the past 
five years Oklahoma City has quite out- 
stripped all its rivals, though there-are © 


good-sized towns on all sides of it with- 


in thirty miles or so, until it is now a 
place with over 25,000 people. Its later 
growth has been remarkably solid and 
rapid. It is the principal manufacturing 
or “jobbing” centre for a large territory, 
and has buildings and homes that would 
certainly astonish Eastern people in a 
place just fifteen years old. 

The first church in Oklahoma City 
was built under the Rev. D. G. Gunn in 
1893. Prior to that time the congregation 
worshipped in borrowed churches and 
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THE NEW ST. PAUL’S, OKLAHOMA CITY 


hired rooms. In 1901 the church was 
moved to a new site farther from rail- 
roads and business. The Editor recalls 
with interest the visit he paid to Okla- 
homa City, in company with Bishop 
Brooke, at the time the church was being 
moved. The Sunday appointed for his 
address drew near, and still the church 
was in the streets, travelling toward 
the new site. There was much specu- 
lation as to whether it would be pos- 
sible to use it on the Sunday. By dili- 
gent and careful work, its arrival at 
the new location was brought about 
on Saturday, and sufficient supports 
were placed underneath it. On Sun- 
day the service was held, and the Editor 
had the interesting experience of speaking 
in a “church on stilts,” as it- were. That 
is typical of Oklahoma enterprise. Even 
in the new neighborhood, the business of 
the town so pressed on it, and the par- 
‘ish grew so rapidly, that the frame 
church was quite outgrown in the spring 
of 1908, and a new one had to be built. 
It was plain that it must be a substan- 


tial one that would meet the needs of 
such a city, and under the Rey. A. W. 
Higby, in May, 1903, the parish, which 
had been self-supporting less than two 
years, went bravely to work. 

How well they have built, the picture 
shows. The church is of gray brick, 
holds over 400 people, and, while not yet 
fully furnished, is a worthy place of wor- 
ship, and a permanent church home for 
the congregation. Here, as in many oth- 
er places, the loan fund of the American 
Church Building Fund Commission has 
been an efficient helper. The church 
could not have been built well without 
it. Debts to any other creditor would 
cause anxiety, but a moderate debt to the ~ 
Commission is a not unnatural or undue 
burden, and it will be carried confi- 
dently. 

There is a hopeful outlook for good 
work in this astonishing town. A good 
colored mission is maintained, largely 
by lay helpers. A modest chapel must 
soon be built. Here is a chance to help a 
worthy cause. 
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I. SOME OF THE CHANGSHA INQUIRERS 


Changsha: The City and the Church Mission 


BY THE REVEREND 8S, HARRINGTON LITTELL 


ART of the work turned over to 
me during Mr. Roots’s absence 
on furlough, is the oversight of 
the new mission at Changsha, 

our only station in Hunan Province. 
Changsha is about 200 miles, as the crow 
flies, from Hankow. On a recent visit 
I baptized the first class of candidates 
we have had in Hunan—fourteen persons 
in all, seven men, five women, and two 
children. The large group at the head of 
this article shows the inquirers we had 
a year ago. The seven men baptized were 
selected from them. At the right end 
is Mr. Hwang, the priest, and at the left, 
Mr. Hai, the catechist. 

No. II. is an outlook on’the city wall, 
high up on one corner, from which one 
has a superb view of the city and sur- 
rounding country, including the Yo Leo 
hills across the Seing River, where the 
college is situated. 

The most interesting picture I secured, 
No. III., shows an image of Con- 
fucius, with Mr. Hwang standing by, 
in a temple connected with the Yo 
Leo College at Changsha, of which 
Chu Hsi, the greatest of the com- 
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mentators of Confucius, was once head 
master, in the twelfth century. This is 
one of the most famous schools in China. 
I was amazed at the change of attitude 
evidenced by the willingness on the part 
of the present head of the college to let 
me secure this photograph. So far from 
objecting, he sent men for ladders and 
prepared a table for me to stand on, so 
as to be more nearly on a level with the 
sage. A mental revolution is the only 
way I can describe the difference in all 
I saw at this college, between the atti- 
tude prevailing now toward the new 
learning which is finding a foothold in 
China, and the conditions which existed 
two or three years ago. The only fear 
is lest things change too rapidly. There 
are indications that this is a real dan- 
ger—and that the old ways be displaced 
too violently. For instance, in going 
through the grounds to the temple, which 
evidently had not been opened for 
months, we found the gates locked, and 
no keys available. Imagine my surprise 
at the order given to the attendant ser- 
vants by the head of the college to break 
the gate in. They did so, and in answer 


to my remonstrance he said, “Oh, it’s all — 


right. We don’t have a foreign gentle- 
man visit us often. Besides, there are 
plenty of carpenters about, who can soon 
mend the door again.” I saw that there 
were plenty, and that they were at work 
on a large semi-foreign school building, 
where western subjects are to be taught. 
I thought of the wonder of Chu Hsi, and 
of thousands of Chinese scholars since, 
if they could see that product of out- 
landish, barbarian influence—a_ school 
for western learning—being erected in 
such sacred precincts. But things are 
moving in China. 

No. IV. shows a group of buildings 
connected with a Confucian temple in- 
side the city walls. 

No. V. shows the grounds of this 
Confucian temple, and a corner of 
the building. This is one of the most 
beautiful places I have seen in China. 
Near by is a beautiful valley, which the 
Yale University Mission wanted to 
secure for its educational work. Situ- 
ated as it is, out in the country a little 
way, and so near the ancient and famous 
Chinese school, it would be an ideal spot, 
if it could be secured. It is govern- 
ment ground and cannot be purchased. 
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Il. AN OUTLOOK FROM THE CITY WALL 


No. VI. shows the fortifications—or 
rather attempts at protection—of the 
city. Every few feet, all round the wall, 
are these old-fashioned cannon. 

No. VII. is a very interesting picture, 
showing the chief and most valuable of 
the cannon—one that is worshipped by 
the Changsha people for the aid it gave 
in protecting the city against the Tai- 
ping rebels. At that time the city was 


III. MR. HWANG AND THE IMAGE OF 
CONFUCIUS. 


IV. THE 


BUILDINGS OF THE CON- 
FUCIAN TEMPLE 


Se 

in peril and the supply of guns insufii- 
cient. So an old brass idol was taken 
from a temple and melted into this can- 
non. Its work was so deadly, and its ef- 
fect so terrifying to the besieging 
Tai-pings (much, I suppose, the same ef- 
fect that the Ark of old had at first on 
the Philistines, when brought on to the 
field of battle), that it has been kept in 
its place, the enclosing boards forming 
a shrine, and is worshipped with all the 
tokens of veneration that are shown to 
other idols. Native offerings hang about 
it, an incense table stands in front 
(which I removed to take the picture), 
and laudatory inscriptions all about 
show the feeling of the common people 


VI. CHANGSHA FORTIFICATIONS 


toward this protector of their city. The 
cannon-idol goes by the name of “The 
Great General,” if I remember the 
Chinese name aright. The mouth suf- 
fered in the conflict, a large part of one 
side having been blown off. 

The day I saw the sights of Changsha I 
called upon themissionaries of other bodies 
at work there. Without exception they 
all said Changsha is one of the finest 
cities in China, as regards prosperity 
and promise for Christian work. The 
foreign women praised the women of 
Changsha in particular, for intelligence 
and earnestness; and predicted great re- 
sults in the work here for women. Mr. 
Hwang said to me: “There is an unusual 


V. A VIEW _ IN THE GROUNDS 
CHANGSHA TEMPLE 
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. VIL THE GREAT GENERAL 


The Troubles of a Chinese Widow 


opportunity for women’s work here, as 
there is so little prejudice, and as women 
stand so much higher in estimation and 
in ability than in the other provinces I 
know along the Yang-tse. Alas! We 
have no work to speak of among them, 
not having either a foreign or native 
lady to undertake it. Such women as we 
have in our mission are reached only 
through their husbands, and while that 


The Troubles of 


BY THE REVEREND 


OUKANG is a town of about 

10,000 people, twenty-five miles 

northeast of Shasi. Our mis- 

sion there was started in 1897 

on the invitation of several hundred 

more or less prominent citizens. Among 

the more earnest were Ten Tch Chi and 

his son, Ten Tsao Hsuin. Both soon 

died, leaving a property worth several 

hundred dollars—a considerable sum in 

China—to Tsao Hsuin’s widow, a young 
woman of about twenty. 

Certain of their cousins had always 
been opposed to Christianity, and had 
taken every means to hinder Tsao Hsuin 
from coming to the mission. After his 
death Mrs. Ten, who had not been bap- 
tized, did not come to church for a long 
time, but about ten months ago she be- 
gan to come again. The cousins, being 
already opposed to the Church, and fear- 
ing that if she became a Christian they 
would lose their hold on her, used every 
possible means to keep her away from 
church. After she had. removed her 
idols they put up others, so that Mr. 
Pao, the ecatechist, had a collection of 
five, which she had brought to the chapel. 

The trouble culminated about a month 
ago, when these cousins insisted on hay- 
ing Buddhist monks perform ceremonies 
in her house for the repose of her hus- 
band’s soul. Considering that he was a 
Christian and she an enquirer, this was 
a little too much. At her request Mr. 
Pao went and removed the idols before 
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is good, it is entirely unsatisfactory. We 
need a foreign lady here very badly.” 
And I agreed with him entirely. We 
need several foreign clergymen also and 
can never do our work well without 
them. But this is a commonplace re- 
mark. The same is said of a thousand 
places in the mission field. But in 
Changsha we must have them! 


a Chinese Widow 


D. T. HUNTINGTON 


which the monks were performing their 
rites. I do not think this was a wise 
thing to do—Mr. Pao is inclined to err 
through over-zeal—and I have directed 
that the idols be restored to the monks. 
It would have been better if Mrs. Hsuin 
had remained at the chapel till they 
finished their incantations, and then 
tried to get legal protection—always a 
difficult matter in China. That course 
presented great difficulties, however, as 
Mr. Pao is living alone, so that the im- 
propriety would have been great. 

A few days later the eldest of the 
cousins attacked Mr. Pao on the street. 
Fortunately, some converts were pres- 
ent who seized him and handed him over 
to the petty official at Honkang, who in 
turn handed him over to the county 
magistrate, where he is still detained. 

This incident illustrates the mixed na- 
ture of most persecutions in China. 
There is hardly ever a case where the 
sole motive is hatred of the Church. 
Sometimes, as in this case, avarice is 
mixed with it, and more often long 
standing hatred. One is naturally very 
loth to take up such matters, lest he be 
unconsciously furthering private quar- 
rels and holding out temporal advantages 
to those who will join the Church. In 
this case, the heathen party made it 
absolutely a matter of religion, s> I felt 
I could act without much danger of do- 
ing such harm. 

Ichang. 


Lights. and Shadows 


of Cape Mount Life 


BY AGNES P. MAHONY 


URING Mr. Matthews’s absence 

for his well-earned holiday, I 

have been left in charge at 

Cape Mount. The boys have 

been so well trained that they are easy 

to manage, and the larger boys are very 

helpful. My work would be much harder 

if it were not for Konde Kai and Kundo, 

who teach in the school as well as con- 

trol the boys and keep an oversight over 
their work and play. 

As I am living now on the station, I 

have used part of the money that I would 
have spent in “running” my house to 
send one of the older boys to Freetown 
to learn to be a blacksmith. Mr. Mat- 
_thews wanted to take him, but did not 
have the money, so I gave him some of 
my house money for that purpose. Boo- 
lah went off with Mr. Matthews, who 
also took with him Joshua Kimber, a 
bright boy of fifteen, to place | in the 
school at Freetown. 

Two other boys have told me ae want 
to learn tailoring and carpentry, so that 
if Mr. Matthews is not able to start an 
industrial school, I hope that some pro- 
vision can be made to send these boys to 
a school where these trades can be 
learned, and the chance thus given them 
to earn a civilized living. This is one 
point where the work of our Church is 
weak; we try to fit them for the life be- 
yond, but do nothing, scarcely, to fit them 
for the daily battle for life. People at 
home cannot realize what it means when 
a mission boy grows up, and finding 
nothing to do around by which to 
earn a living, goes back to his old 
native ways and “makes a farm.” That 
is, he gets a few things together, pur- 
chases a wife, and she does the farm work 
for him. Recently four of the old boys 
have come to see me; two of them, I have 
no doubt, are living in this way. A third, 
when asked what he was doing for a liv- 
ing, said “Nothing,” and the fourth is 
pulling a canoe. How much better Boo- 
lah is now in Freetown, learning a trade 
by which he can take care of himself. 

Recently two leaders of a tribe which 
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has been trying to provoke a war with a 
neighboring tribe thought that by at- 
tacking some of the women the men 
would be forced to retaliate. They came 
to one of the native villages near us and 
were hospitably received. While one of 
the women was cooking for them they 
slashed her across the legs with a sword, 
nearly cutting one leg off. After carrying 
her for a number of miles from the in- 
terior, her relatives put her in a canoe 
and crossed the lake to Cape Mount. 
Then they brought her to me on a man’s 
back. I hate to see a woman carried 
around in that way. Somehow they seem 
to think that it is not necessary to carry 
a woman in a hammock, but like a bun- 
dle of rice or merchandise on their backs. 
If it had been a man who was hurt they 
would have found a hammock in which 
to carry him. I agreed to go every sec- 
ond day to the native town of Far Grass- 
field, about, two miles away, and dress 
her wound, which is getting along nicely, 
and in a few more weeks will be healed. 
Her people seem so grateful, and when I 
am through say “thanky” in such earnest 
tones that one cannot help realizing their 
gratitude. I usually go late in the after- 
noon, because the sun is not so hot then, 
and also because I am always so busy 
earlier in the day, but I always have 
volunteers on the part of the boys to give 
up their recreation hours to go with me. 
The other day nine of them wanted to 
come. How much the people at home 
would enjoy seeing these boys (every one 
of them born of heathen or Mohamme- 
dan parents, who never think it neces- 
sary to be gallant to the women of their 
tribe) turn around and hold out their 
hands to help me across a stream or over 
a rough place in the road. 

As yet the outbreak has not come, 
though it may occur at almost any time. 
Then refugees will flock to the mission 
for safety. I am trying to be prepared 
for such an event by using some of my 
“special” money to lay in a good store of 
rice. We have no fear of any personal 
violence at Cape Mount. 


Lights and Shadows of Cape Mount Life 


One day last week one of the old mis- 
sion boys came to see me, Paul Wil- 
liams, who had helped me during the 
small-pox epidemic nearly three years 
ago. He had become tired of waiting to 
be taught how to earn his own living, had 
left the school and gone back to his na- 
tive town “to make a farm.” With him 
were some Mohammedan men of _ his 
town. I gave Paul one of the New Tes- 
taments printed in Arabic, told him to let 
the Mohammedans of his town read it, 
and to explain to them what he had been 
taught at the mission. A few days after 
this a man came to me and said that he 
came from a town a long way off, and 
had never been to the mission before, but 
he had heard that I had a book that he 
could read, and he wanted to look at it. 
I brought out one of the Arabic New 
Testaments. How his face lighted up at 
the sight of the words that he could read. 
I told him that he could take it away, 
and that if he wanted to own it, to bring 
some fowls or fruit with which to feed 
the children and I would give it to him. 
They will appreciate the book more if 
they pay for it. About two days after 
this another strange Mohammedan from 
another village came to me and said he 


had heard that I had a Koran that he’ 


could read and that he wanted to see it. 
He seemed so pleased when he found that 
he could read it, and gave me three Eng- 
lish shillings for it. When I found that 
these strangers were stopping in the na- 
tive town of Grassfield for a few days, I 
sent one of the mission boys early on 
Sunday morning to tell them to come 
up and listen to one of their own boys, 
Konde Kai, read God’s Word, and to lis- 
ten to the children of their tribe sing- 
ing and praising God. Eight Mohamme- 
dans came to the service and seemed so 
interested I could not help crying when 
I looked around and saw the little flock 
without an earthly shepherd. What is 
the reason that the priests of the Church 
will not come to Africa? If they could 
but see these faithful “soldiers of 
Christ” meeting together, led in the ser- 
vice by one of the native boys, surely 
some would come to Africa, and there 
need never be a time that this part of the 
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field would be without a commissioned 
officer to lead the battle. If they could 
but realize what it means to us to be 
withouié hope of having the Blessed Sac- 
rament administered until Mr. Mat- 
thews’s return, some one would surely 
ecme. I wish the Church at home could 
but have seen us the morning Mr. Mat- 
thews sailed. While the ship was in the 
harbor and his baggage had gone ahead, 
he sent messengers around to the few 
communicants of the Church who lived 
near enough and, with the confirmed 
boys of the school, we gathered for the 
last time around the Lord’s Table. 

Mr. Matthews has as much as he can 
do to attend to the bringing up of these 
boys in a Christian way (for our hope 
for the people here lies with bringing up 
the juniors as Christians) and if there 
were another priest here he could go 
around in the native towns and hold 
services. It is a shame to the Church 
that the Mohammedans send their mis- 
sionaries to the different towns and that 
we do nothing. All along the coast of Li- 
beria and on the banks of the rivers, the 
Methodists and Baptists have many mis- 
sions. I have been told that they have 
more men and women offer for the work 
than they can afford to send. But for 
eighty miles north and south and for 
hundreds of miles back of us, there is 
not one person to tell the message of 
God’s love to the people. We ought at 
least to have one other priest in this vi- 
cinity, so that we need never be without 
one. But there is work for several, for 
this section of the country has been left 
entirely to our Church, and she is not 
doing all that she might do. 

So far the summer rains have not been 
so very bad, and only one night have we 
had to put buckets in our bedrooms to 
eatch the water as it comes from the 
floor above, although we have about 
thirty buckets upstairs in as many places 
where the roof leaks, and every morning 
one of the boys goes up to empty them. 

Living near the school are three of the 
old mission girls, whom I am helping and 
teaching. When I get into my own house 
they will live with me. Another time I 
will tell something about them. 
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Tsing-Poo: A New Out-Station 


BY THE REVEREND CAMERON FARQUHAR MCRAE 


N New Year’s Day, 1902, the 
Rev. J. Lambert Rees, then 
rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Shanghai, was receiving calls 
from some of his parishioners. Among 
those who came was a Mr. T’sha, a young 
man who, for some years had been a 
faithful communicant of St. Peter’s. In 
the course of conversation Mr. Rees 
found that Mr. Tsha was not, as he had 
supposed, a Shanghai man, but that he 
lived at Tsing-poo, a city some twenty 
miles distant, being employed on a steam- 
tug which made daily trips between the 
two cities. 

It happened that Mr. Rees was on the 
look-out for a place in which to open a 
new out-station, so he suggested to the 
young man to try to get’ the names of 
some of his friends in Tsing-poo who 
would like to learn something of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Tsha fell in eagerly with 
the suggestion and in a few weeks had 
succeeded in getting about a dozen 
names. 

Mr. Rees next sent one of his cate- 
chists, Mr. Tsang, a man who had al- 
ready shown considerable aptitude for 
pioneer work, to look over the field and 
see what could be done in the way of 
opening a station in T’sing-poo. As he 
was on his way thither by boat, Mr. 
Tsang fell into conversation with one of 
his travelling companions, a young man 
named Zau, who said that he had read 
one or two Christian books and would be 
glad of the opportunity of learning more 
about the “Doctrine.” 

Through Mr. Zau, the catechist made 
the acquaintance of several other promi- 
nent men in Tsing-poo, who put down 
their names as enquirers, and met with 
so much encouragement from them that 
he felt justified in securing a room in 
which to hold regular services. So, 
within three months of the day when Mr. 
Rees first broached the subject, the new 
station of Tsing-poo was in active opera- 
tion. 
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The name T’sing-poo means “Clear 
Stream,” and it is a real pleasure to sail 
on its beautifully clear waters after long 
experience of the muddy creeks around 
Shanghai. The city itself is not large, 
being not more than two miles in cireum- 
ference, with, perhaps, 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is important as the residence 
of the district magistrate, and the centre 
of an unusually populous country-side. 

The Church in Tsing-poo has grown 
and prospered from the very beginning. 
The station is visited from time to time 
by the native and foreign clergy in 
charge, who examine and admit the can- 
didates for the catechumenate and for 
baptism; but the real work has been done 
almost entirely by Mr. Tsang, who has 
shown himself the right man in the right 
place. Last spring, when Mr. Rees was 
obliged, on account of ill-health in his 
family, to surrender the charge of the 
out-stations, he saw, as the result of the 
work undertaken two years before, ser- 
vices held regularly every week in three 
other places besides Tsing-poo, the group 
of stations numbering altogether more 
than 200 adherents, of whom 50 have 
already been admitted to the Church by 
baptism. 

The congregation in Tsing-poo early 
saw the necessity of securfng a better 
place of worship than is afforded by the 
present rented room, which is, at every 
service, crowded almost to the point of 
suffocation. ‘To this end they have pur- 
chased a piece of ground for $100 (gold), 
which has since been enlarged by the gift 
of an adjoining piece, and have pledged 
about $100 more toward a_ building 
fund. Two of our Shanghai churches, 
St. Peter’s and Grace, gave as their 
Easter offering to that purpose, $30, and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of Shanghai, 
at their last annual meeting, gave 
about $40. 

One of the most interesting and suc- 
cessful features of the work at Tsing-poo, 
is that carried on by Miss Porter and her 
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SOME SIGHTS ONE MAY SEE WHILE ON A PREACHING TOUR IN AND ABOUT SHANGHAI 


1. A homeless boo sah-idol. 


His temple was pulled down over his head and himself 


injured by the Tai-Pings some forty years ago, and he has been sitting there 
ever since, but in spite of adversity keeps smiling 


te 


Portable shrine containing a sacrificial set, paper money to burn hanging on the 


outside, carried in idol processions or at funerals 


8. <A view in Shanghai. Native city 


4. The man in black is carrying an incense burner weighing about twenty pounds, 


suspended by small hooks through the skin of his forearm. 


acquire merit by the performance 


Bible-woman, Mrs. Koo, among the 
women and children. These two devoted 
workers have from time to time spent 
several weeks, sometimes months, in 
Tsing-poo, living at first in a miserable 
attic-room over our chapel, and latterly 
making their headquarters at Mr. Zau’s 
home. Mrs. Zau was, at first, violently 


He is supposed to 


opposed to her husband’s having any- 
thing to do with Christianity, but curi- 
osity led her to go to see the foreign lady, 
with the result that she was last June 
admitted as a catechumen, and is now 
one of our most devoted adherents. 

Much of interest might be written of 
the effect the Gospel has had already in 
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the lives of some of the Christians; but 
this article must close with a brief out- 
line of our plans for development. — 

It is not our purpose to make of Tsing- 
poo a place of residence for foreigners. 
It is near enough to Shanghai to be 
worked conveniently as an out-station. 
We do not want an expensive equipment. 

The small amount that we do need, 
however, we need very sorely. It is 
necessary, if the work is not to come to a 
stand-still, or actually begin to lose 
ground, that we should have a place of 
worship large enough to accommodate 
our congregations. Numbers are turned 
away for lack of room at nearly every ser- 
vice, and some of Miss Porter’s women 
refuse to attend the services at all, be- 
cause it upsets all their Chinese ideas of 
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propriety to be so closely crowded to- 
gether with a lot of strange men. 

' In addition, we need quarters for a 
native clergyman, rooms for a boys’ and 
a girls’ day-school, guest-rooms for the 
use of the congregation before and after 
services, and a place for the foreigners 
to stay when they visit the station. 

We estimate that all of this could be 
done, by the exercise of rigid economy, 
at a cost of $2,500. It is our desire to 
begin putting up these buildings early in 
the first of the new year. 

As not the least important among the 
results of our work in Tsing-poo, may be 
mentioned the fact that Mr. Zau, with 
four other baptized Christians from that 
district, have applied for admission to 
Mr. Ancell’s School for Catechists. 
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BY MRS. I. Hl. CORRELL 


HILE the great Exposition 
in Osaka was in progress, 
the missionaries of a num- 
ber of Christian bodies in 

Japan united in maintaining preaching 
services in a building just opposite the 
grounds. Through these services thou- 
sands of people who might not otherwise 
have heard immediately of Christianity 
made their first acquaintance with its 
teaching. On a recent Saturday, Dr. 
Correll received a telegram from a young 
man who had heard him preach, saying 


that he was going to the war, and wished. 


to be baptized. Much to his regret, Dr. 
Correll could not go to the young man, 
and suggested that he should ask another 
of our missionaries living near by to bap- 
tize him. But the young man decided 
otherwise, and leaving home early on 
‘Sunday morning came many miles 
through a cold rain to be baptized in the 
Nara Church. On our way to the ser- 
vice we noticed the school children of 
the town marching up to one of the 
temples. It was the day of the annual 
“Monkey Festival,” and they had to take 
part in the ceremony. We feared that 
we should be without our choir boys, 
and that the size of the Sunday-school 


would be greatly diminished. True 
enough, the boys failed to appear in 
time for the service, and our rule is that 
any member of the choir coming late 
must take his place in the congregation. 
During the baptismal service two boys 
appeared. When I took them into the 
vestry and asked them why they were 
late, they replied, “We had to go to the 
temple. At the first chance we ran 
away and came to church.” So I broke 
the rule, and allowed them to put on 
their vestments and take their places in 
the chancel. 

Our Sunday-school has an average 
attendance of 150. All but four of these _ 
are from heathen homes, yet it would 
do many American congregations good 
to hear these children, often allowed to 
run wild in the streets, repeating pas- 
sages of Scripture, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

In anticipation of the meeting in 
Nara of the Chi-ho-kwai, or diocesan 
convention, as we would say at home, Dr. 
Correll planned for a great preaching 
service to be held in the theatre. Doubt- 
less many home people would have 
smiled could they have seen the proces- 
sion that marched out of the yard of the 
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Yobi Gakko, that is to say Nara Church 
school, on the evening before the preach- 
ing service. At its head was the mission 
band, consisting of a bass drum, a tenor 
drum with a hole in it, an alto horn and 
a clarionet. Then came twenty of the 
school boys, carrying white lanterns upon 
which the name of the mission had been 
painted. Dr. Correll and some of the 
church members closed the procession. 
The plan was to canvass the city and 
distribute several thousand notices of 
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by sitting beside him, a huge walking- 
stick in his hand, with the assurance 
that the first sign of interruption would 
bring on painful consequences! 

On one of the mornings of the con- 
vention we planned an early service to 
be held on the top of Mikasa Yama, the 
“Three Umbrella Mountain.” A heavy 
rain prevented this, so the service was 
held in one of the cottages on the moun- 
tain side. Perhaps for the first time in 
all these centuries these beautiful hills, 
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the preaching service. This was some- 
thing rare and wonderful for this con- 
servative old city, so devoted to its an- 
cient ways, religious and political. 
About 350 people came to the meeting. 
In the middle of one of the addresses a 
dissenting voice was heard in the au- 
dience; a crowd gathered about the noisy 
individual, and the chairman asked for 
silence till the close of the speaking, 
when opportunity would be given for 
the asking of questions; but the objector 
had nothing to say when the time came. 
Next day we learned that he was a 
Buddhist priest. An old man, also a 
Buddhist, who sat near by and wished 
to hear what was said, silenced the priest 


so long given to idolatrous worship, re- 
sounded with the sounds of praise and 
adoration to the true God. 

Next let me show you one of our 
country chapels; let us go to Sakurai. 
Forty-five minutes’ ride by train and a 
little jaunt on foot bring us to a low, 
thatched-roof house. We slide back the 
little door, and, stooping very low, enter 
a long hall with an earth floor. On our 
left is the kitchen with its plaster range 
and no outlet for smoke except a small 
hole in the roof. At the end of the hall, 
on our right, the paper doors slide noise- 
lessly back, and the Japanese lay-reader 
bids us welcome. Taking off our shoes, 
we step upon the matted floor, raised 
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about a foot and a half above the 
ground. Here we salaam. In the centre 
of this little room, nine by six feet, sur- 
rounded by paper doors, is a little braz- 
ier in which a few pieces of charcoal are 
burning. One Japanese after another 
drops in, and we continue to salaam. The 
room is now too small; one side is opened, 
and this lets us into another small room 
where our organ is kept, and our song 
service begins. Numbers multiply, and 
now another set of doors slides quietly 
out of sight, and we are in our chapel. 
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country missions, which we could buy in 
Tokyo for about $200 for both, if we 
had the money. It will not be very long 
until these people will help themselves, 
and who knows how much they will do 
for others! Just now is the time they 
need help. 

Recently we visited the very old tem- 
ple at Hase, beautifully located in the 
mountains. The great image of 
Kwanon, the Goddess of Mercy, is there. 
We went there the day after a battle, 
when three hundred or more of Japan’s 
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Here stands our altar, a very common 
pine table, covered with a piece of mus- 
lin sewed together in the middle. The 
pulpit is a lectern of pine, on which the 
Bible lies. We have no chairs, nor do 
we wish to have. All the rooms are 
covered with rather soft mats about two 
inches thick, which, of course, get hard 
after one has been sitting upon them for 
two or three hours! This is how the 
Japanese live, and we do not wish to in: 
troduce expensive innovations, but we do 
want suitable chapel furnishings—par- 
ticularly two small cabinet organs for 


sons lay slain upon Manchurian soil. 
Stricken families were there praying for 
mercies from the hand of this deity. 
The most pathetic thing about this war 
is that much of the strength and vigor 
of the nation are going out never to re- 
turn. But a braver and more loyal peo- 
ple live not upon the earth, and whilst I 
look mournfully out upon the fields now 
teeming with verdure and think of the 
desolation so near at hand, they, with 
tearless eyes, suffering and want staring 
them in the face, submissively say, “Our 
country needs them all!” 
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The Five Great Missionary Mass Meetings of the 


General Convention 


BY JOHN W. WOOD 


The following accounts of five great general missionary gatherings were 
written by the Editor of this magazine and were originally published in The 
Churchman. They are reprinted here in connection'’with the proceedings of the 
Board of Missions, to complete the account of one of the most striking features of 
the Boston Convention—its well-tempered missionary enthusiasm. 


I. The Triennial Meeting of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary 
October 6th 


ETER the great morning service 
in Trinity Church for common 
worship and a united offering, 
it was natural that the mem- 

bers of the Woman’s Auxiliary and their 
friends should come by thousands to the 
afternoon session .to listen to the ac- 
counts of the progress of the Kingdom 
of God all over the world. Long before 
the time set for opening the meeting, 
every one of the 2,500 seats in the large 
hall in Tremont Temple was occupied 
and scores of people were standing. Then 
a second hall in the same building was 
opened and within a few moments it, too, 
was crowded with an audience of nearly 
1,000, many of them standing. The 
enthusiasm and the interest were in- 
herent characteristics of the Auxiliary. 
It was entirely inaccurate to say, as one 
of the daily papers did, that the crowd 
was due to curiosity to hear the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and to know the 
amount of the United Offering. 
Mrs. Thayer, the president of the 
Massachusetts branch of the Auxiliary, 
presided, and asked Bishop Lawrence to 
lead the opening devotions. The hymn 
was sung and the creed and prayers were 
said with stirring effect, the many men 
present helping to give greater volume to 
women’s voices. Then Bishop 
Lawrence introduced Archbishop David- 
son, who, here as everywhere, immediate- 


ly won all hearts. He esteemed it a great 
privilege to speak to such a gathering and 
would have been deeply disappointed had 
he been allowed to leave Boston without 
having looked into the faces of such a 
company. “The work we are all banded 
to do in the Church of God,” the arch- 
bishop continued, “has become more 
clearly defined as the years run on. But 
if it were left to men alone to do it, we 
should feel that half the battle was miss- 
ing. ‘Half the battle’ consists of women’s 
work, because it is a battle which we are 
daily and hourly to wage—a battle which, 
we are increasingly learning, it is simply 
impossible for men to wage alone. You 
have set yourselves to solve, and in many 
ways better perhaps than we have solved 
it on the other side, the problem of how 
to enlist women’s help in all the varied 
departments which the fighting in that 
great ceaseless battle against wrong in- 
volves, while yet preserving the distinc- 
tive characteristics which belong to 
womanhood, as contrasted with manhood. 
Unless we have the banded strength 
which comes from manhood and woman- 
hood working together, it is impossible 
that the victory, which is now in many 
respects and in many departments almost 
coming into sight, shall be adequately 
and rightly and finally secured.” 

Then, with a humorous reference to 
the many engagements the kindness of 
his hosts had imposed upon him, he said 
that America was evidently trying to 
solve the problem of perpetual motion, 
which has so far baffled the great scien- 
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tists of Europe. Judging from his ex- 
perience, he felt hopeful of being able to 
give a personal demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of perpetual motion before he left 
the United States. With the hope that 
“the larger responsibilities belonging to 
the American nation to-day may be real- 
ized in the homes of the country, and 
among the womanhood as well as among 
the manhood, of the land,” the arch- 
bishop closed an address which will al- 
ways be remembered by the Auxiliary as 
among the most inspiring messages it has 
ever received. After giving his benedic- 
tion, Dr. Davidson left the hall to keep 
other engagements during the afternoon. 

Mrs. Thayer then read her address, re- 
‘calling the last general meeting of the 
Auxiliary in Boston, during the General 
Convention of 1877, and contrasting its 
attendance of 250 with the thousands of 
the present. That was before the Auxil- 
iary had learned what a mighty inspira- 
tion comes from united giving, as well 
as from united praying and working. 

Miss Julia ©. Emery, under whose 
leadership as General Secretary the or- 
ganization has gone on from strength to 
strength, then reviewed briefly some of 
the Auxiliary’s achievements during the 
triennium. Its gifts, including money 
for all purposes and the estimated value 
of boxes of clothing and supplies sent to 
the field, reach the striking total, for 
the three years, of $1,400,000. Of this 
amount nearly $200,000 in money have 
been given to aid the Missionary Society 
in meeting appropriations; $1,200,000 
represent special gifts, for local and gen- 
eral needs. 

Turning its thought to the world- 
wide mission field, the meeting listened 
with eager interest to addresses upon 
“The Kingdom Growing.” Bishop John- 
ston, of West Texas, told how in the com- 
monwealths of the West and Southwest 
steady progress was being made, as il- 
lustrated by the results achieved during 
the last fifteen years in his own district. 
Bishop Brent told the stimulating story 
of the Church’s effort to build up new 
traditions of Americanism and a pure 
Catholic faith in “The Islands.” He 
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made special reference to the service of 
women in the Philippines, as kinder-: 
gartners, nurses and visitors in the homes 
of the people. He regretted to announce 
that just before coming to the meeting 
he had received a cable that Miss Mar- 
garet P. Waterman, one of his former 
helpers at St. Stephen’s, and now his 
head settlement worker in Manila, was 
seriously ill, and had been ordered home 
by the doctors. He rejoiced to know that 
the offering of the women made in the 
morning would help to meet just such an 
emergency, and that he could assure 
Miss Waterman’s friends that the Church 
would care for her until restored health 
enabled her to return to her post. 

Remembering that the Philippines are 
a domestic mission, it was but a step to 
the Asiatic “Beyond,” ‘about which 
Bishop McKim was next called up to 
speak. Deprecating the use of the phrase 
“foreign missions,” he traced the natural 
outspreading of the Christian message 
from the centres of apostolic days, and 
showed how finally it-had reached Japan. 
There it is producing the same results as 
elsewhere. For one thing, it has given 
the Japanese language a new word—that 
for home—an idea entirely unknown 
until Christianity made it real to the 
people, by its teaching and by the object 
lesson of the homes of missionary 
families. It has aroused some of the 
Christian leaders, notably the editors of 
some of the best papers, to fight, and in 
some measure win, the battle for the 
purity of womanhood, so that it is much 
less common to-day for parents to sell 
their daughters to lives of shame, or for 
girls to be held in practical slavery for 
immoral purposes. 

Mr. Wood, from the vantage point of 
the Church Missions House, spoke of the 
good he knew the United Offering of 
previous years to be doing in the mission 
field, in building churches and rectories 
and maintaining women missionaries. It 
is only about sixty years ago that Bish- 
op Wilson, one of the early OC. M. S. 
leaders in India, very positively declined 
to accept the suggestion that single 
women might do efficient service among 
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the women of that land. Now the O. M. 
8. has 396 unmarried ladies on its staff. 
In our own Church missions in this 
country and abroad just under 200 
single women are at work. One-third of 
them are entirely supported by the 
’ United Offering. 

Dr. Lloyd had just begun to speak 
about the “United Offering in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary,” when Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Roberts, tired from nearly four 
hours of counting money and checks, ap- 
peared in the hall. Their faces be- 
tokened good news, and Dr. Lloyd gave 
way at once. After a few explanatory 
statements, Mr. Thomas proceeded: 
“The United Offering for 1904 amounts 
to one hundred and forty-two thousand 
——” That was as far as he could get. 
The audience knew that the largest 
previous offering had been far surpassed, 
and rose in a body to sing “Praise God, 
from Whom all blessings flow.” When 
quiet had been restored, Mr. Thomas 
gave the remaining figures, showing the 
offering to be $142,917.40. Belated gifts 
received in the next few hours carried it 
to nearly $144,000, and the next day the 
announcement was made that one mem- 
ber of the Auxiliary had agreed to make 
up whatever might be needed to com- 
plete a round $150,000, after all contri- 
butions still to come have been received. 

With the audience fairly tense with 
excitement, Dr. Lloyd was recalled to the 
difficult task of interpreting to the 
Auxiliary the spiritual significance of its 
own achievement. Prefacing his words 
with the remark that there is nothing 
American women cannot do if they put 
their minds to it, Dr. Lloyd pointed out 
the subtle temptation “to rest content 
with the doing of things, to which Amer- 
icans are peculiarly prone. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars will enable us 
to do things of which our fathers never 
dreamed, but $150,000 will lead us out 
into the darkness, if we trust in it alone. 
Think of your money offering as a wit- 
ness that you have entered into a com- 
pact with your Master, who has given 
you the priceless gift of your Christian 
womanhood, and who means that you 
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should give yourself for your sisters.” 
Dr. Lloyd’s words carried the meeting to 
its highest plane, and as the closing 
hymn rang out, it was easy to read upon 
hundreds of faces the record of a new 
resolution to pray, work and give as 
never before for the Kingdom’s coming. 


lI. The Triennial Sermon to the 
Board of Missions 


October 9th 


HE intense interest which has 
marked all the missionary oc- 
casions of the General Conven- 
tion thus far, found further 

expression at the service in Trinity 
Church, Sunday evening, when Bishop 
Brent preached the triennial sermon be- 
fore the Board of Missions. Half an 
hour before the service began, every seat 
was occupied and many people were 
standing, while others failed to get into 
the church at all. The sedilia in the 
chancel were occupied by members of the 
Board of Managers and others of the 
clergy and laity, and chairs placed upon 
the choir platform provided for many 
of the congregation. % 
At the close of the processional hymn 
Bishop Tuttle led the congregation in the 
ereed and collects. As Bishop Brent 
proceeded to the pulpit the congregation 
sang, “Rise, crowned with light,” with 
fine effect. The text of the sermon was, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by 
me” (St. John xiv. 6); its subject, 
“Christianity, the Absolute Religion.” 
Some think it unfair or intolerable to 
claim for Christ all that the Gospels 
claim. They would place Him, as it 
were, in a gallery of the™great masters 
who have sought to revéal the secrets of 
life. Why is it necessary, they would 
ask, to go to the nations whose religions 
have produced noble characters and great 
saints to teach them that the ful- 
filment of life is to be found only in 
Christ? It is a striking fact that until 
men whose minds were steeped in Chris: 
tian truth went to the East and en- 
deavored to interpret the native re- 
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ligions, their most worthy and attrac- 
tive features were unknown. It takes a 
Christian mind to appreciate what is best 
in them. This fact is demonstrated in 
books like “The Soul of a People,” 
which, with all its beauty and power, 
does not represent Buddhism as the Bur- 
mese know and practise it, but as the au- 
thor with his Christian training idealizes 
it. So, too, the authoress of “The Web 
of Indian Life,” though her name be an 
Eastern one, has a European character 
and a Christian pen. She portrays the 
beautiful things in Indian life because 
she sees what only Christian eyes can 
see, while at the same time she seems 
strangely blind to the other side of the 
picture. ? 
Various attempts have been made to 
reconstruct a less absolute Christ than 
the Christ of the Catholic faith. Re- 
nan tried to do it, and gave us a Christ 
in white marble. So it must ever be. 
To modify the claim of Christ is to rep- 
resent Him as other than He is. 
The absolute claim of Christ upon us 
calls for an absolute response from us. 
Wherever you find a man really respon- 
sive to the will of God, there you find a 
missionary—a man who will not be satis- 
fied with parochialism, or diocesanism, 
or nationalism. Christianity must not 
only be absolute, it must be tolerant, in 
the sense of studying other religions, and 
building upon whatever may be true in 
them. A native religion cannot be an- 
nihilated. There are evidences of this 
all over the East, where two religions 
exist side by side, as Shintoism and 
Buddhism in Japan, or when one has 
adopted certain elements and practices 
of another, as among the nat worshippers 
in Buddhist Burma. When it is remem- 
bered that each non-Christian nation may 
make some contribution to the better 
understanding of Christian truth, the 
evangelization of the world takes on a 
larger meaning. The day is coming, be- 
cause Jesus Christ always wins, when the 
childhood, the young manhood and the 
old age of the East shall rejoice in Him. 
After the offering, which was for gen- 
eral missions, the Archbishop of Oanter- 
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bury, at the request of the Presiding 
Bishop, said the closing prayers and gave 
the Benediction. 


III. Church Extension in the 
Eastern Hemisphere 
October 10th 


HE first of the missionary mass 
meetings arranged by the Bos- 
ton committee in connection 
with the General Convention 

brought together an immense audience 
at Tremont Temple on the evening of 
October 10th. Although the meeting was 
not scheduled to begin until eight o’clock, 
a great crowd gathered in the streets be- 
fore seven, and by quarter past seven it 
was impossible to find a vacant seat, 
while hundreds were ranged against the 
side walls and stood throughout the even- 
ing. Just before eight o’clock, Bishop 
Lawrence appeared on the platform and 
was greeted by a round of applause which 
indicated the affection his own people 


-feel for him, as well as the high esteem 


in which many of the visitors, to whom 
he was a stranger a fortnight ago, have 
come to hold him. He was followed by 
eighteen or twenty of the bishops, the 
missionary secretaries, and some of the 
members of the Board of Managers. 
The opening hymn was sung with much 
spirit by a vested choir of two hundred 
or more men and boys, well drilled and 
admirably led. Unfortunately the hymn, 
while fine in itself, was entirely new to 
the audience and few were able to join 
in it, so that the meeting failed to get 
the spirited start it might have had. 
After leading the devotions, Bishop 
Lawrence introduced the general sub- 
ject for the evening, “Church Ex- 
tension in the Eastern Hemisphere,” by 
pointing out how Christianity, which 
had originated in the Orient, was re- 
turning there in force during these later 
days, to infuse new life and hope into 
the decadent civilizations of Asia. 
Bishop McKim, of Tokyo, was then 
called upon to speak of “The Eastern 
Crisis and the Church’s Opportunity.” 
So far as Japan is concerned, the pres- 
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ent is a critical period, because her great 
intellectual and material progress has not 


been accompanied by a corresponding 
moral advance. Indeed, the less said 
about Japanese morals the better. Some 
question whether Japan may not have 
lost her moral fibre. However this may 
be, the successful effort of Christian 
missions to establish new moral ideals, 
and to impart to the people the power to 
move toward them, is most important 
and promising. Many careful foreign 
observers realize this. For instance, a 
distinguished American Consul-General 
has put on record his conviction that, 
even from the mere business point of 
view, there can be no better investment 
of money in Japan than in Christian 
missions. Marquis Ito and other Jap- 
anese leaders, who formerly denied the 
necessity of religion as an element in 
national development, now plainly say 
that the only real and enduring civiliza- 
tion is that which rests upon Christian 
principles. Whatever uninformed or 
prejudiced westerners may think about 
Shintoism, with its 8,000,000 gods 
and its obscene rites, being good enough 
for Japan, the Japanese themselves do 
not think so. Have any of the travellers 
who return to this country with won- 
derful stories of Buddhist temples 
and the sufficiency of Buddhism ever 
seen a Buddhist hospital, or orphanage, 
or home for the aged, or, in fact, any 
other institution of mercy? These are 
the facts which constitute the Church’s 
opportunity. To some extent, at least, 
advantage has been taken of them, and 
the influence of Christianity to-day is 
fully one hundred times its statistical 
strength. The Government has sent 
twelve Christian chaplains with the 
Manchurian armies; it has asked the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the United States to supply Christian 
teachers of English for the middle 
schools; it is even permitting Christian 
instruction in its school for the training 
of civil service employees, because, as 
officials have plainly said, it knows it 
can trust Christian men. 

Bishop Ferguson was asked to speak 


about “The Lights and Shadows of the 
Dark Continent,” but with the inexor- 
able fifteen-minute sand glass before 
him, evidently felt that he had time only 
to dwell upon positive achievements. 
He made a hit at once, and caused much © 
amusement, by turning the sand glass 
over when the applause threatened to 
consume too many of the scanty min- 
utes. The Liberian Government frank- 
ly recognizes the value of Christian 
work, and especially that of our mission. 
“Every convert from heathenism,” its 
present president had said in his inaug- 
ural address, “is a political recruit.” 
The Government has given $1,000 of the 
$14,500 needed for the new girls’ school 
on the St. Paul’s River, and has pledged 
$500 a year for the next five years, 
toward its expenses. A self-supporting 
and self-propagating Church was the 
ideal he and his helpers had before 
them. African congregations not only 
give generously to their own work, but 
every year they send _ considerable 
amounts to the Church Missions House 
to be used for missions among the white 
people, the Indians and negroes of the 
United States. Of the twenty-six clergy, 
who care for nearly 2,000 communi- 
cants, only one is a white man, and 
many of the others are direct converts 
from heathenism. 

Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, with his 
usual vigorous incisiveness, punctured 
the “yellow peril” myth. The peril, in 
fact, is all the other way. China won- 
ders anxiously what the powers are go- 
ing to do with her. She does offer to the 
Church “a golden opportunity.” She is 
open to Christian influence and lead- 
ership as never before; yet the Church 
lags behind. With kindly and pointed 
earnestness Bishop Graves declared that 
our present effort in China is unworthy 
of a great Church, so far as the extent 
of the work and the number of workers 
are concerned. The quality of the work 
is excellent. There are no better or more 
effective institutions in the East than 
some of our schools and hospitals. But 
in spite of this, the Bishop continued, 
“you are only playing at missions, Give 
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us.more of your sons and daughters to 
evangelize, to educate and heal. God 
has opened the doors and made the way 
plain. If the Church halts and hesitates 
she will justify the suspicion that the 
heart is being eaten out of religion, and 
that she has not energy enough to send 
men to the front.” If Bishop Graves 
spoke positively and feelingly, his words 
were the counsels of a loyal friend. and 
leader, upon whom the Church has 
placed a heavy burden. The necessity 
for plain speaking was understood when 
people learned that all Christian bodies 
together provide only one missionary 
for every 120,000 Chinese, while in a 
land racked, as perhaps no other is, 
with pain, there is one ah aan to every 
1,000,000 of people. 

The greeting given to Bishop Brent 
when he rose to tell “What the Amer- 
ican Church Can Do in the Philippines” 
was the spontaneous outburst of the af- 
fection and confidence of hundreds of 
his former fellow-Churchmen and fel- 
low-citizens who are proud of the record 
he is making in the Philippines. The 
Church is in the islands to make her con- 
tribution. to building up the King- 
dom of God among men. She is the 
Church of the Reconciliation, with 
strong convictions, and therefore capable 
of exercising true tolerance. She is 
faced by delicate and difficult problems, 
but the effort to solve them will enrich 
her character. The American Church 
must and can mould and lead the Amer- 
ican and European life. Residence in 
the tropics involves tremendous tempta- 
tions. There are no such social safe- 
guards as help people at home to be 
what they are. In a moment’s reference 
to the army, Bishop Brent expressed his 
dissent from much prevalent, unin- 
formed criticism. The army, he said, is 
an American institution and deserves to 
be honored as such; it has been called 
upon to do the meanest and most diffi- 
cult kind of work; its members have 
been surrounded by peculiar tempta- 
tions. The work of the Church among 
the Filipinos must be constructive, not 
destructive. Schools will be necessary to 
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supplement the evangelistic and hos- 


pital work. Already the Church has 


shown her ability to minister to the 
pagan tribes in the interior of Luzon, 
and to the Chinese in Manila. Among 
the latter there is a manifest contempt 
for the kind of Christianity which the 
Roman friars have made more or less 
familiar. Bishop Brent’s closing appeal, 
“What you and I want is $25,000 for a 
Church hospital in Manila,” ought to 
find an early response. 

The meeting was the last publi 
gathering to be addressed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “on this trip,” 
Bishop Lawrence put it, to the great de- 
light of the audience. If some people 
have been disposed to think of the arch- 
bishop as exclusively or primarily a dis- 
tinguished dignitary of the Anglican 
Communion, they have done him a real 
injustice. He is first and foremost the 
chief missionary statesman and leader 
of the Church of England. He did not 
hesitate to speak of missions: as “the 
biggest subject,” “the vastest of all sub- 
jects,” “the grandest subject” that could 
occupy the thought and enlist the ag- 
gressive energy of Christian people. 
Then, with deep earnestness, he sug- 
gested some of the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon him as the central executive in 
the widespread work of the Church of 
England. In the finest spirit he took 
the meeting into his confidence, as it 
were, by outlining some of the plans and 
hopes of all who are charged with mis- 
sionary administration. Particularly 
fine was his appeal to those who doubt 
the advisability of missions in non- 
Christian lands, or question any of the 
methods of missionary work, to give him 
and other leaders in the cause the benefit 
of their candid and constructive criti- 
cism. He looked to see the time in the 
near future when it would be con- 
sidered a discreditable thing for anyone 
to be ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 


“story of missionary extension, because 


it would be equivalent to being ignorant 
of the history of one’s country and of 
what is happening in the world. 

Then with evident emotion, each word 


showing something of the regard he has 
come to feel for the people who have so 
eagerly listened to his words during his 
stay in Boston, Dr. Davidson said that 
the memory of the meeting would send 
him back to his own exacting tasks en- 
heartened and: strengthened to work 
with greater energy for every enterprise 
that will add to the peace and progress 
of mankind. 

While the Tremont Temple meeting 
was going on, an overflow meeting was 
in progress at St. Paul’s Church, pre- 
sided over by Bishop Doane. Here, too, 
the crowd greatly exceeded the capacity 
of the church, and the interest and en- 
thusiasm ran high. Each speaker, as he 
finished, was hurried from the hall to the 
church or from the church to the hall, 
for a second address. The offerings at 
the two meetings were a little more than 


$1,200, and were given for general mis- 


sions. 


IV. Church Extension in the 
Western Hemisphere 


October 16th 


ITH their eagerness for in- 
formation concerning the 
progress of the Church’s 
mission in no wise abated, 

the Church people of Boston and their 
Convention guests crowded the spacious 
auditorium of Symphony Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 16th, and over- 
flowed by hundreds into the neighboring 
Church of the Messiah. The Presiding 
Bishop was in the chair at the hall, while 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania presided in 
the Church. The subject—‘Church Ex- 
tension in the Western Hemisphere”’— 
and the speakers, the Bishops of 
-Olympia, Georgia, Southern Brazil and 
Alaska, were the same in both places. 
In the hall a large vested choir of nearly 
250, with banners carried aloft, marched 
up the centre aisle to the platform, and 
with the aid of the great organ and cor- 
nets led the music in inspiring fashion. 

Bishop Keator, whose subject was 
“Ohurch Extension in the West,” 
counted it an honor to be the chosen 
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spokesman for ten missionary districts 
and several missionary dioceses; -Every- 
where he saw evidences of cheering 
progress. But the subject was so vast he 
could best discuss it by dealing with his 
own district as typical of others—al- 
though, as its bishop, he must be allowed 
to say it was the best of all districts in 
its present opportunities and further pos- 
sibilities. Since coming to the Conven- 
tion he had been told that Boston people 
knew more about Olympus than they did 
about Olympia, so he would give some 
elementary facts. After dwelling upon 
its strategic position and its material re- 
sources, the Bishop emphasized the most 
valuable asset of the country—its enter- 
prising and energetic men of affairs. 
They are building for a great future and 
never was there a stronger and truer lot 
of empire builders. As the leader of the 
Church, he sought to drive home the 
principle of responsibility for self-sup- 
port and missionary extension. Grad- 
ually the people are learning that it is 
better to do for one’s self than to ask the 
aid of others. Some help was. still 
needed, because the wealth of the coun- 
try is largely held in the hands of 
Eastern people. Many of the mines and 
other enterprises could not be run with- 
out Boston capital. Still more needed 
than financial aid is the service of effi- 
cient clergy with faith in the future and 
ability to build for it. 

Bishop Nelson, who spoke of “Church 
Extension in the South,” had no quarrel 
with the Northwest, but it could not out- 
class his own State of Georgia. Here op- 
portunities came crowding upon one far 
more rapidly than the limited resources 
of the Church could handle them. The 
old suspicion and dislike of the Church 
is passing in some measure, and progress 
is being made especially among the 
younger people. It would be worth years 
of effort and thousands of dollars to the 
Church in Georgia if a General Conven- 
tion could be held in Atlanta. The 
South needed a “demonstration in force” 
that people generally might come to 
know better the things for which. she 
stands, Then, with a reference to the in- 
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fluence of the Church and the thorough- 
ness of her work, Bishop Nelson said 
that, with but one exception, he had 
never learned of a Churchman who 
had in any way participated in or 
countenanced mob violence, and that no 
negro communicant has ever brought 
notorious dishonor upon her teaching. 
He was proud to say that the Southland 
for which he spoke, particularly in the 
Virginia section of it, had given more 
men and women to the Church’s foreign 
work than any other part of the country. 

Bishop Kinsolving defined “The Strug- 
gle with South American Problems,” as 
a struggle for spiritual life, for religious 
liberty and for a return to a pure catho- 
licity. Whatever might be the varying 
opinions of the political Monroe Doc- 
trine, there could be only one opinion as 
to the duty of Christian North America 
to aid the neighbor nations of the 
Southern continent as they lie bruised 
upon the world’s highways. Yet the 
Church in the United States has in six- 
teen years sent only five men to a coun- 
try whose size might be expressed in 
mathematical form thus: Brazil—the 
United States and two Texases. The 
longing for the primitive Catholic faith 
was often pathetic in its intensity. Only 
recently there had come to the Presiding 
Bishop a request for Prayer Books from 
people living over 2,000 miles in the in- 
terior, where messengers of the Church 
had never penetrated. In Brazil, as 
elsewhere, what has been done has been 
well done. ~ Seven men have been 
ordained; eight others are under train- 
ing; ten more are eager to be trained, but 
the means are lacking. Last year the 700 
Brazilian communicants gave $7,500 for 
the maintenance of ‘their religious 
privileges. 

It is a far cry from Brazil to Alaska, 
but the journey was quickly made when 
Bishop Rowe stood before the audience 
as the personal embodiment of that vast 
district. Remembering the heroism of 
his service, the audience gave him a real 
ovation while he stood for fully a minute, 
watching with anxious eye the sand 
rapidly slipping through the glass that 
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measured the allotted time, and looking 
as if it would be easier for him to face 
an Alaskan blizzard with a bear or two 
and a pack of wolves thrown in, than that 
crowd of admiring and applauding fel- 
low-Christians. With a happily selected 
anecdote or two, Bishop Rowe worked 
out of his embarrassment and proceeded 
to explain that his journeys were made 
chiefly in mid-winter because then it was 
possible to reach more people. The In- 
dians were gathered in their camps and 
the white miners had come back to the 
towns from the scattered claims upon 
which they had been working during the 
warmer weather. Alaska had just one 
advantage over Massachusetts—it was 
eighty times bigger, so one must keep go- 
ing to cover #%. No Church in Alaska 
had won such profound respect as our 
own. This was due to the characters of 
the workers and the methods of the 
work. The seven hospitals he had been 
enabled to establish had proved great 
blessings, and everywhere praises of them 
and of the devoted nurses who worked in 
them were on the lips of rough men, 
who, when they first went into the coun- 
try, would have laughed at the idea of 
being influenced by the Church. But 
when they came to grief, with typhoid or 
pneumonia, or frozen feet, and the 
Church played the good Samaritan, their 
attitude changed completely. Where 
did these men come from? Why, from 
Massachusetts and other New England 
states, as well as from many other sec- 
tions of the country and of the world. 
Alaska conditions were prolific in creat- 
ing needs. One finished one bit of work 
only to see half a dozen others ahead. 
People at home might be almost im- 
patient sometimes as appeals for help 


- come crowding upon them. But that is a 


condition of progress. “God help us!” 
exclaimed the Bishop, as he closed a 
stirring address, “when we can come back 
from the field without needs which you 
must help us to meet.” 

Again the audience expressed its ap- 
preciation of Bishop Rowe’s service by 


prolonged applause. And then, after the 


singing of a hymn, Bishop Hare, at Bish- 


op Tuttle’s request, gave the blessing, and 
the second great mass meeting ended, 
though not before an offering of $900 
had been taken for the work in the field. 

In Symphony Hall, as at Tremont 
Temple, the arrangements were admir- 
ably planned and smoothly executed. On 
neither occasion could all the people who 
wished to come gain entrance, and as it 
was, many stood throughout. The local 
committee was wise in choosing meet- 
ing places where nearly 3,000 people 
could see and hear, instead of a place 
where 3,000 might hear and other thou- 
sands only see. It is safe to say that 
these meetings will long be remembered 
in Boston and that their influence will 
be carried all over the country as the 
delegates return to their homes. Boston 
has set a mark which it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to surpass. 


V. Sunday-Schools and Missions 
October 23rd 


N the afternoon of October 

23d the younger people of the 

Church in Boston and its 

suburbs were given an op- 
portunity to hold a missionary ser- 
vice of their own, and right heartily 
did they take advantage of it. The 
body of Trinity Church was solidly 
filled by the delegations from sixty- 
eight schools representing thousands 
of boys and girls, all of whom would 
have liked to come. In the gal- 
leries were crowds of admiring friends. 
It was an inspiring company to face, as 
one thought of the possibilities wrapped 
up in these Churchmen and women of 
the future. For one thing, it seems well 
assured that the Churchmanship of the 
next generation will be of a more pro- 
nounced missionary quality. What else 
can be the meaning of these hundreds of 
youthful faces, following the speakers 
with intelligent and responsive interest? 
In the procession, led by the full 
yested choir of Trinity Church, were the 
Rey. Dr, Lloyd and the Rey, Joshua 
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Kimber, representing the Church Mis- 
sions House, besides seven or eight of the 
bishops from home and foreign fields. 
Treasurer Thomas, who finds in Sunday- 
schools and in missions two of the most 
absorbing and satisfying interests of his 
life, occupied a seat on the choir plat- 
form, with his assistant, Mr. E. W. 
Roberts. The brief service of hymns, 
creed and prayers was conducted by 
Bishop Lawrence and Bishop Whitaker. 
Then the Rev. Gouverneur F. Mosher, of 
Shanghai, outlined some of the contrasts 
between the life of children in China and 
in the United States, and showed how 
Christianity really works in a heathen 
land by teaching people to be clean, by 
healing their pain-racked bodies, by fill- 
ing their minds with new and helpful 
knowledge and by making known to them 
the love of God. In his own unique way, 
witk the aid of a number of marine sig- 
nal flags, the Rev. Dr. Duhring, special 
agent of the Sunday-school Auxiliary, il- 
lustrated the appeal “Come over into 
Macedonia and help us.” As heathen 
lands in need raised the signal of distress 
he would have the answering signal set 
by the Church with the assurance that 
help would be sent immediately. The 
Massachusetts Sunday-schools had al- 
ready done much in this direction, for 
during the last five years their gifts 
through the Lenten offering have aggre- 
gated nearly $26,000. Few of the chil- 
dren who heard him will ever forget the 
text and its lessons. It will always be 
helpfully associated in their minds with 
signal flags and the speedy sending of 
relief. 

To give practical expression to this 
lesson, the offering was taken for mis- 
sions, and then Bishop Hare, of South 
Dakota, said the closing prayers and 
gave the blessing. In its interest and 
substantial enthusiasm the occasion was 
quite the equal of the missionary meet- 
ings for the older people, earlier in the 
Convention, and, as with them, all the 
arrangements were admirably planned 
and executed, : 


THE BISHOP ROWE 
The Bishop and Miss Carter, 


HOSPITAL, SKAGWAY , 
head-nurse, stand on the platform 


The Story of the Bishop Rowe Hospital 
In Skagway, Alaska 


BY ISABEL M. 


KAGWAY is really the entrance 
port to the vast interior section 
of Eastern Alaska. It is situated 
in the southeastern part of 

Alaska, at the head of the Lynn Canal 
and the mouth of the Skagway River. 
There are many legends of the origin of 
the strange name of the valley—not all 
pleasant ones; but the one I care most to 
believe is the story of a beautiful Indian 
girl named Skagway. Fleeing from her 
husband, whose anger was aroused by her 
gentle deeds, she saw, when exhausted 
and almost overtaken, the mountains 
open before her for a refuge, and close 
again when her pursuer would have 
passed through. The story goes on to 
tell how she lay down and gave up her 
spirit in peace. One of our most beau- 
tiful mountains bearing on its long sum- 
mit the roughly indicated outlines of a 
colossal recumbent figure, with peaceful 
upturned face and quiet folded hands, is 
said to be a monument to her goodness 
and her woes. 
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Fifteen miles above us, at the summit 
of the White Pass, are the two flags 
which mark the boundary between Amer- 
ican and Canadian territory. The 
Skagway Valley is very narrow, and is 
enfolded among great mountains from 
1,000 to 8,000 feet high, which com- 
pletely shut us in on the east and west. 
Looking northward up the valley toward 
the White Pass, one sees rank upon rank 
of solemn snowy peaks—two and two, 
two and two, parting to give narrow 
passage to the turbulent little Skagway 
River. The mountain walls are extreme- 
ly steep and rugged, scarred by great 
landslides and torn by gorges down 
which snow-fed torrents run. During the 
winter these cascades are locked in ice, 
but for several months in the year the air 
is full of their roaring. Some of these 
mountains bear great glaciers, and it is 
even surmised that ages ago the whole 
valley, from mountain top to mountain 
top, was filled with ice. 

Through this valley, and extending 
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across the mountain range, is the old 
Brackett Trail, the first road built over 
the White Pass. A rough and toilsome 
road it must have been to those who, 
lured by the lust of gold, crowded by 
thousands toward the new Eldorado, 
when, in 1897, the world wondered at the 
stories of the fabulous riches of the 
‘Klondike region. Before the White 
Pass was known, the only trail over the 
mountains crossed the Chilcoot Pass, a 
shorter, but much more hazardous jour- 
ney. At the time of the Klondike 
stampede, however, some Indians told of 
the existence of the White Pass, and 
very shortly travel was directed to the 
new route. So Skagway came to be. 
Adventurers coming by thousands from 
the south bought their outfit and pro- 
visions here, and the dogs or horses by 
which they transported them over the 
mountains to the great highway of the 
Yukon. This was called “packing over 
the trail,” and weary work it must have 
been. When sickness broke out among 
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the stampeders, no aid was at hand, and 
many never reached the golden land 
toward which their faces were set. 

The history of our Church mission in 
Skagway is almost coincident with that 
of the town itself. In 1897, the Rev. 
James L. Campbell, m.p., under the 
appointment of Bishop Rowe, began 
holding services. In the following year 
the Rev. L. J. H. Wooden took charge. 
Early in 1900, the Rev. James G. Cam- 
eron was appointed to the mission, and 
has served it continuously since then. 
The Church property is admirably lo- 
cated, and during the term of Mr. Cam- 
eron’s service a good church and a mod- 
est clergy house have been erected at a 
cost of about $4,000. The mission now 
has about forty communicants and takes 
pride in endeavoring to help on the work 
of missions elsewhere. The change in 
the character of the town and the con- 
sequent loss of population has, of course, 
affected the mission; but its work goes 
on, and both congregation and Sunday 
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school make their offerings for general 
missions. A vested choir, a Junior Aux- 
iliary and a Boys’ Guild are among the 
parish organizations. 

In 1899 a railroad was completed 
across the Alaska range of the Rocky 
Mountains from Skagway to White- 
horse, forming the connecting link be- 
tween the waters of the North Pacific 
Ocean and the head of the Yukon. This 
is the only railroad of any length in the 
country, and covers 112 miles. Travers- 
ing a country wild and rocky beyond de- 
scription, winding in and out among 
great mountains, and reaching an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet in the first fifteen 
miles, its construction was considered a 
remarkable feat in railroad building. 
This road completely changed the situa- 
tion regarding transportation, and 
marked the waning of Skagway’s pros- 
perity. The miner no longer lingers here 
to purchase his supplies and the dogs or 
horses to “pack” them over the great 
divide, but brings everything up from 
the States or Vancouver, and only stops 
over between the arrival of his steamer 
and the departure of the train. 

At the entrance to the Chilcoot Pass, 
the old route, a town, Dyea, had sprung 
up and prospered. When the new trail 
was opened, and miners no longer passed 
through Dyea on their way to the gold- 
fields it declined, and now is altogether 
deserted, its tenantless houses and owner- 
less hotels open to anyone who will enter. 
So towns are born, and so they die in 
Alaska—their prosperity depending al- 
together upon their relation to the 
richest “strikes” of gold. A certain sort 
of permanency is assured Skagway, as 
the terminus of the railroad and steamer 
lines, but it is extremely doubtful if it 
will grow much beyond its present state. 
In 1898 there were 6,000 or 7,000 in- 
habitants; now they number about 1,200. 

The establishment of saloons and 
gambling houses was the first care of the 
settlers, and these, needless to say, have 
thriven while other lines of business 
have declined. Together with the houses 
of prostitution, which I believe are not 
only countenanced but licensed, these are 
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the greatest powers for evil that the 
Church has to fight here. 

A town like this has of necessity a 
shifting population, and as someone has 
said, we minister not so much to a com- 
munity as to a procession. A consider- 
able part of the population is composed 
of isolated individuals—either those of 
the reckless and vagrant type, who have 
long since been lost track of by their 
families and are wanderers upon the 
earth, or those, who, with families in the 
States or Canada, have come here hop- 


»ing to make a fortune for them. A good 


many of the patients cared for at this 
hospital, especially in its early days, have 
been those of the first sort, and I know 
that through the influence of the de- 
voted workers here in the past two years 
—Miss Carter and Miss Langdon—more 
than one has been persuaded to take a 
different course, and has at least tried 
to communicate with his relatives. The 
second class, from their very loneliness, 
and perhaps, too, because disappointment 
waits so many of them, too often fall a 
prey to the dissipations offered. Not 
long ago a young man who had accumu- 
lated $7,000 in Dawson and was on his 
way out of the country to visit his home, 
went into one of the gambling houses 
here, and lost every penny in one after- 
noon. This is no uncommon experience. 
Sometimes men bring their families 
here, and then proceed alone to the gold- 
fields of the interior, to new and un- 
opened country where means of tom- 
munication are altogether cut off, and 
are not heard of for months, perhaps 
never. The hardships and dangers of the 
trail and the new camps claim many 
victims. 

There is still another element in the 
population, composed of the officials of 
the transportation companies, the army 
men, and those engaged in business here, 
but they, too, are constantly changing. 
No one thinks of making a permanent 
home here or of staying for any longer . 
period than will suffice to accumulate 
the money they desire. There are three 
mission churches here beside our own— 


Roman Catholic, Methodist and Presby- 


- 
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terian. A hospital is maintained by the 
railroad and its employees for the care 
of their own. The only manufacturing 
interest is a brewery. 

Our Church hospital, now known as 
the Bishop Rowe Hospital, was founded 
by a group of the townspeople on Feb- 


ruary 19th, 1898, to meet the emergency 


of the great epidemic of spinal menin- 
gitis which then swept the region. The 
largest log cabin in town—sixteen by 
twenty-four feet—was purchased with 
funds raised by subscription, a nurse 
secured, and the venture started bravely 
under the name of the Skagway Union 
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records refer occasionally to the “annex” 
which we take to have been a near-by 
cabin secured for temporary use when 
there were too many patients to be 
crowded into this building. The records 
of those early days are very meagre and 
disconnected. It has been a work of 
great difficulty to piece them together 
into anything like a connected history of 
the hospital. One wonders how, in the 
space of only six years, things should 
have passed out of memory; but very few 
people can be found now who were here 
in 1898, and fewer who can tell us any- 
thing about the hospital. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH AND CLERGY HOUSE 


Hospital. So great was the emergency 
that not even beds were provided, and 
patients were cared for lying side by 
side on the floor. Men died unknown and 
uncared for in their tents and cabins. 
Primitive as the hospital arrangements 
were, it proved an incalculable good in 
that time of scourge. The cabin was a 
story-and-a-half structure of rough logs, 
consisting of two rooms, the lower six 
feet five inches high (which, by the way, 
still serves as our men’s ward), con- 
nected by a rude stairway in one corner 
with an upper chamber under the slop- 
ing roof. So far as we can ascertain, 
there was no room besides these two— 
not even a kitchen—though the old 


On April 6th, 1898, when the hospital 
was hardly more than six weeks old, 
those who controlled it asked Bishop 
Rowe to assume charge and ownership. 
They made over to him the cabin and 
the lot on which it stood, stipulating 
that he should make an immediate out- 
lay of $1,000 in building. The old books 
show that in the first year the Bishop 
paid into the hospital funds for build- 
ing and running expenses the sum of 
$3,000. A frame building of a story and 
a half was added close to the south wall 
of the log cabin, and this was enlarged 
as need demanded and funds allowed, till 
it presents, architecturally, a strange and 
wonderful appearance. 
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From February 19th, 1898, when the 
hospital was started, till the end of that 
year, the number of patients cared for 
was 97; from February 19th, 1898, to 
January ist, 1904, the total number was 
360. Something over sixty per cent. of 
the work has been charity. Under the 
Union Hospital management Miss Anna 
Dickey was matron, and she remained 
under Bishop Rowe till May, 1899, when 
Miss Hildur Lidstrom was appointed 
by the Board of Managers, and took 
charge with Mrs. Mary Bow as her as- 
sistant. In June, 1900, Miss Lidstrom 
resigned, and as there was no volunteer 
to fill her place the Bishop retained Mrs. 
Bow, who was not under the Board, as 
matron. In July, 1902, Miss Clara M. 
Carter, deaconess, of Massachusetts, 
came out, bringing with her as assist- 
ant Miss Florence G. Langdon, from the 
same state. 

At first the patients were 
largely cases of spinal men- 
ingitis, and the death rate 
was very large. Later, when 
the epidemic subsided, and 
during the most prosperous 
days of the town, they were 
mostly men brought in from 
the trail, cases of accident or 
frost-bite or of pneumonia or 
some of the other diseases 
resulting from hardship and 
exposure. At one time—in 
1899, I think—there was a 
succession of cases of ty- 
phoid fever. That has 
changed a good deal. We get 
some accident cases now, but 
the work is largely medical, 
such cases as would be found 
anywhere in a small town. 
We usually have three or 
four patients, sometimes as 
many as six or seven, and 
occasionally for short peri- 
ods have had only one or two. 
Since there have been three 
workers here, we have been 
able to do some outside nurs- 
ing. 

The hospital stands a little 
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apart from and to the north of the town, 
in the full sweep of the bitter wind that 
all winter long blows over the White 
Pass. It faces the eastern mountains, 
and only the width of the river separates 
it from the western bluffs. From our 
front door and windows we look directly 
across and up to the splendid snow- 
crowned peaks of Dewey, McKinley and 
Gnome Mountains, standing out sharp 
and clear against the sky or veiled in 
misty cloud. 

Including the two buildings—which 
are connected—we have on the lower 
floor an entrance hall, which also serves 
as our sitting room, with the men’s ward 
of four beds opening off on one side and 
the little office and two small rooms for 
patients on the other; a tiny dining room 
which we can rarely use in winter on ac- 
count of the cold; a little drug room, and 
a fairly good-sized kitchen. 
Upstairs is the women’s ward 
of two beds—impossible to 
heat, and therefore uninhab- 
itable most of the year—an 
obstetrical room, linen closet 
and operating room, my 
small bedroom, which used to 
be the lumber room, and 
the sloping-roofed chamber 
over the men’s ward which 
Miss Carter and Miss Lang- 
don have occupied together. 
The whole building is in very 
bad condition, and, if the 
work is to continue, the prob- 
lem of suitable housing is 
one we shall have to meet at 
once. The great north winds 
come through our very walls, 
so that it is absolutely im- 
possible to keep comfortably 
warm in winter. During the 
coldest weather in January, 
1904, we were obliged to 
draw the bed of our one pa- 
tient in the men’s ward as 
close to the stove as possible. 
Yet, between his bed and the 
huge fire we kept con- 
stantly going, a glass of 
water froze solidly, and 
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BASIL SAWYER WOULD BE GLAD TO TELL 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THE GOOD A 
MISSIONARY HOSPITAL DOES 


this occurred repeatedly. We, who were 
well, got along fairly comfortably, but 
the patients suffered severely. 

There has been no lack of work here 
to keep the nurses busy—especially as we 
rarely have a servant, and have to divide 
all the duties of the household amongst 
us. Our housekeeping problem is much 
complicated by the lack of plumbing in 
the house and the fact that we have no 
running water; the care of the stoves by 
which the house is heated is no small 
item in the daily tasks. We take turn 
about on night duty as a rule, the one 
who is to take the watch trying to get an 
hour or two of sleep during the day, but 
this is not always possible, and one 
often has to take busy nights for long 
periods with little opportunity for day- 
time naps. We try to get to one service 
apiece on Sundays, and when there are 
few patients get out as much as possible. 
On Sunday afternoons, Mr. Cameron, the 
rector of Our Saviour’s Church, says 
evensong at the hospital. Sometimes 
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some of the choristers come, too, and the 
patients always especially enjoy the sing- 
ing. On Wednesdays and Fridays, at 
noon, Mr. Cameron comes to hold the 
little service of intercession for missions, 
and for that we four, who are trying to 
uphold the Church’s standard here, al- 
ways try to get together. 

A few typical instances atl help to 
give some idea of the work the hospital 
is doing: 

Shortly before Christmas a young 
Indian woman, dying of tuberculosis, 
was brought to us from a wretched cabin 
where her whole family lived in one 
room in a state of unspeakable filth. 
Such a pathetic little figure she was, and 
so dirty! She was very happy in her 
clean white bed, and touchingly grateful 
for the little we could do to make her 
comfortable. Though she had had Chris- 
tian teaching, she had not been baptized, 
and a few days before Christmas the rite 
was administered. Fannie spoke very 
little English and I, who cared for her, 
knew no Chinook, but we managed to 
carry on long conversations. I tried to 
tell her what Christmas meant. She 
knew who Christ was, but of the manner 
of His coming and of His life she was 
altogether ignorant. When I told her 
that Christmas was kept as the time when 
He came to earth, she was greatly 
alarmed, thinking He would come this 
Christmas Day. So I told her the Story 
as simply as I could, one day while I 
braided her beautiful hair, and it was 
cheering to see her face brighten as she 
understood. I taught her the words 
“Merry Christmas” to say to all who 
came to see her on Christmas Day, but 
she didn’t catch the meaning. Every 
time I entered her room for days her 
weak little voice piped up its “Mer-ry 
Christ-a-mas,” and she never said it to 
anyone else. Dear little soul, how she 
did enjoy the Day! Ill and dying as she 
was, we carried her to the ward where 
the tree stood. There was something 
she could understand, lights and gay 
decorations and loving good-fellowship. 
And when the gifts were distributed, she 
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hugged hers to her heart, and only 
thanked us with shining eyes. She could 
not be persuaded to part with them even 
for a moment, and when, a week later 
on the Feast of the Circumcision, she fell 
asleep, I took the crumpled treasures 
from under her pillow. The light had 
gone out of her eyes then, but as I closed 
them the beautiful words of the Hebrew 
prophet came into my thoughts, “Thine 
eyes shall see the King in His beauty; 
they shall behold the land that is very 
far off.” 

Late last fall a young woman came to 
us, ill and almost friendless. Her hus- 
band, if he really was her husband, was 
in prison for a heinous crime, and she 
had fled from him. We kept her with 
us and she did what she could in the 
house till her little one came. Such a 
lovely baby, a black-eyed, black-haired, 
plump darling, who slept and grew and 
gladdened his mother’s heart just as he 
ought, and looked like a little bird in a 
nest as he lay in his clothes basket among 
big Alaska blankets. We had no crib 
then, but since the Junior G. F. S. of St. 
Mark’s Church, Southboro, Mass., has 
provided one. In January, the mother, 
now strong and well and happy with her 
baby, went from us and took up work by 
which she can support herself and child. 
It was good to be able to help her in her 
sore need. The Sunday after Christmas 
the baby was baptized at the hospital. 
The Baptismal Office was said in the 
ward, for we like to bring the beautiful 
services of the Church as near to our 
people as possible. 

Again, a short time ago I was sent to 
the home of a woman who was too ill 
to be brought over the rough roads to 
fhe hospital, and for two terrible weeks 
fought death with her, only to be de- 
feated in the end. After the last things 


porarily. Miss Langd 


When this article was written the staff at Skagway consisted’ of the Rev. 
J. G. Cameron, in charge of St. Saviour’s Church, and Miss Clara M, Carter, 
Miss Florence Langdon, and Miss Isabel M. Emberley, nurses. Within a few 
weeks there have been many changes. Mr. Cameron has come Hast on leave 
of absence, and his place is filled by the Rev. C. E. Rice, formerl 
City; Miss Carter has been sent to take charge of the new St. Mati 
pital at Fairbanks, and ill health has compelled 
on is now alone at the hospital. Bishop Rowe is anxious 
to send her an assistant without delay. 
work in both church and hospital with the present staff is $1,700 a year. 
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were done for her, I returned to the hos- 
pital, bringing her little ten-months-old 
baby with me to remain while the father 
took the mother’s body to her eastern 
home for burial, and made arrangemen 
for the care of his child. 

One patient has been cared for in the 
hospital—gratuitously—for a year and a 
half. He is dying of consumption. For 
twenty years he prospected this country 
for gold, and the fact that now, helpless 
and dying, he is homeless and penniless, 
tells a story that many lives have re- 
peated in this sad land. He was sent 
to the hospital with an acute attack of 
pneumonia one bitterly cold day in the 
winter of 1902. As Miss Langdon was 
helping to undress him she peeled off 
shirt after shirt, and thought she should 
never get to the man. At the fifth she 
asked him how many there were. “Oh, 
I don’t know, ma’am,” he gasped, for he 
had hardly any breath; “every time I 
tuk a leetle more cold I put another one 
on.” There were nine, and less corpu- 
lent but surely more comfortable, he was 
put into a clean, warm bed. Bob has 
been quite happy and contented with us, 
and has endured a good deal more than 
he thought was necessary in the way of 
baths, etc., rather than hurt our feelings 
by complaints. He is very weak now, 
and may pass from all his pain and dis- 
appointment any day. : 

Our work is accomplished under diffi- 
cult conditions, but we can adjust our- 
selves to them. Perhaps the hardest 
thing to bear is the intellectual starva- 
tion in a place like this. We must always 
be giving out of ourselves and there is 
little opportunity for replenishment. 
But on the spiritual side there are many 
compensations, for we are conscious of 
the presence of the King in a far land 
and rejoice in doing His work. 
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The cost of maintaining the Skagway 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


St. Andrew’s Day 
(November 30th) 
HO art thou, that wouldst grave 


W thy name 
Thus deeply on a brother’s heart ? 
Look on this saint, and learn to frame 
Thy love-charm with true Christian 
art. 


First seek thy Saviour out, and dwell 
Beneath the shadow of His roof, 
Till thou have scann’d His features well, 
And known Him for the Christ by 
proof. 


Such proof as they are sure to find, 
Who spend with Him their happy days, 

Clean hands, and a self-ruling mind 
Ever in tune for love and praise. 


Then, potent with the spell of Heaven, 
Go, and thine erring brother gain, 
Entice him home to be forgiven, 
Till he, too, see his Saviour plain. 


That so, before the judgment seat, 


Though changed and glorified each . 


face, 
Not unremembered, ye may meet 


For endless ages to embrace. 
—John Keble. 


Thanksgivings 


“We thank Thee” 

For the many evidences, during the 
General Convention, of a deepening and 
widening missionary interest through- 
out the Church. Page 795. 

For the opportunity of serving needy 
people in Alaska, Africa, China, the 
Philippines. Pages 834, 818, 841, 814. 

For success in the work at Nara. Page 
822. 

For the missionary zeal of the Guild 
of St. Barnabas and other helpers. 
Page 845. 

For the Christian gains in India. 
Page 800. 


Intercessions 


“That it may please Thee” 

To give strength and wisdom to the 
clergy called to the missionary episco- 
pate. Pages 796 ff. 

To prosper the new station at Bontoe 
and to call the needed physician. Page 
841. 

To bless the native Christians through- 
out the mission field. 

To further the work of all the mis- 
sion hospitals in Alaska and elsewhere. 
Page 834. 

To put it into the hearts of Thy peo- 
ple to give for the erection of needed 
buildings in the mission field. Pages 
844, 820. 


Collect 


Antiphon.—Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days. 

V.—Not by might, nor by power: 

R.—But by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts. 


Let us Pray 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who didst 
call Gentiles to Thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of Thy rising, 
hear our prayers, we beseech Thee, for 
the conversion of heathen lands to Thy 
Holy Faith, and grant Thy blessing and 
guidance to all who are working in them 
for Thee. 

Let Thy grace in fullest measure rest 
upon our brethren who work in the mis- 
sion fields of our own land, that many 
souls may by them be won over to the 
faith of Thy Holy Church. 

And to Thy whole Church vouclisafe 
the spirit of prayer and almsgiving, that 
many more laborers may go forth to 
gather in the harvest of the souls for 
whom Thou hast died, Who with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit livest and 
reignest, one God for ever and ever. 
Amen, 
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Notes on Native Life 


at Bontoc 
BY DEACONESS ELWYN > 


NE of the advantages of Bontoc 
is that one is surrounded all 
day long by the Igorrotes. 
They appear at the windows 

and doors as soon as they are open, some- 
times to offer an egg, for which they want 
in exchange a half a box of matches or 
one cent in American money. Very often 
they poke a spear or axe in, and some- 
times ornaments, such as ear-rings or 
bracelets. It matters not what one is do- 
ing at the moment, the Igorrotes seem to 
expect him to drop everything and be- 
gin to bargain with them. Of course, 
one is anxious to do so because of the 
opportunity of learning a new word or 
of getting to understand the people bet- 
ter. All day long the children play 
about the door, running from one window 
to another, according to the one that af- 
fords the most interest at the moment. 
Saturday is the bathing time at the 


BONTOC CHILDREN BATHING IN THE RIVER 
(842) 


“JUST LOOK AT THAT STRANGE WHITE 
MAN!” 


river. It is most interesting to see the 
little boys and girls of eight and nine 
swimming like ducks. Those who are 
especially desirous of being clean rub 


against a rock, One might think that 


the skin would be torn off, but they 
seem to thrive under the treatment. 

Wherever one goes, troops of little 
ones follow, asking for needles or paper 
to make kites. Some of the boys are 
quite ingenious about making a kite, and 
very happy in flying it. Our little house- 
boy, Bugti, used to wear himself out of 
an afternoon, so that when supper- 
time came he was usually to be found 
asleep under the table. In fact, in the 
interval of setting the table, he would 
have to be wakened several times. 

The dispensary has a special charm 
for all, old or young, rich or poor. It 
is a pretty sight to see Miss Oakes stand- 
ing in the door surrounded by an inter- 
ested and admiring crowd. They are 
proud of an excuse to be bandaged, or 
to be able to carry away a bottle of medi- 
cine. 

One of the occasions of interest among 


the Igorrotes is the cafao, a feast last- 
ing sometimes two or three days. 


young men put 
on gay gee 
strings, wear 
long streamers 
around their 
heads, form 
themselves into a 
circle, and dance 
to a very weird 
kind of music. 
This is kept up, 
at intervals, for 
several days. At 
the close a cara- 
bao is killed in 
a most distress- 
ing manner. One 
feels especially 
sorry, because of 
the natural gen- 
tleness of the 
animal. A large 
fre is made 
where the meat 
is cooked in a 
big pot. Those 
who take part 
gather around 
the fire and 


enjoy a feast. 


It was attrac- 
tive to see 
them carrying to 
their homes 


AN IGORROTE DANCE AT A CANAO 


MISS OAKES AND A YOUNG IGORROTE 
PROUD OF AN EXCUSE TO BE 
BANDAGED 


The treatment seldom has terrors, but the 
camera often has 


large pieces of fine rare meat, and es- 
The pecially to those to whom meat was 


a luxury. 

The wedding- 
day among the 
Igorrotes is also 
a feature of in- 
terest. A man 
is not supposed 
to marry until 
he has a certain 
number of cara- 
bao or rice pad- 
dies. The women 
are prominent on 
this occasion 
pounding rice. 
They stand in 
two rows op- 
posite to one an- 
other, and pound 
toa peculiar 
sound which is 
entirely original, 
and I suppose is 
considered musi- 
eal. They swing 
their clubs with 
one arm, giving 
a good firm blow 
to the rice, and 
as it bounces 
back catch it 
with the other. 
The bride and 


groom are to be 
(848) 
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found in the crowd of onlookers: if one 
is sufficiently observing. There was a 
feeling of hospitality, even on such an 
oceasion, for as one glanced about there 
were wreaths of smiles on the faces of 
old and young. You simply cannot help 
loving the smiling faces, and feeling that 
behind the prejudices of years there are 
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iitione: @ live among such a paola: 
and one is glad to be weary at the end 
of a day because of the efforts to know 
them. It will take time before they are 
brought into the Church, but each day 
is helping them, as those who represent 
the Church are permitted to be the ex- 
ample. 


great possibilities. 


ee 


At least it is a 


The Inadequate Equipment of the 
Missions 


[From THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. ] 


66 HE Church must not only send missionaries, it must supply 


them with proper equipment. In most of the foreign fields 

the work has far outgrown the plant. For several years ap- 
propriations for building equipment have been small, although our 
missionaries are frequently living in crowded, and sometimes in 
unsanitary, houses. Often their work is carried on in native build- 
ings which are quite inadequate to the needs. The Board has been 
aware of this condition for several years. Time after time appeals 
have come for money to build a church, a hospital, a school or a 
residence. With but few exceptions, and those cases where only 
small amounts were involved, the Board has been compelled to re- 
fuse such requests. lt has been powerless to do more than inform 
the Church of the need and express to the missionaries its appre- 
ciation of their patience and unwavering faith in the work they are 
doing.’’ 


FOUR OPPORTUNITIES 


1. It is planned to erect a new building for the enlargement 
of Boone School, Wuchang, China, and to be a memorial to the late 
Bishop Ingle, of Hankow. The building will cost $15,000. 
$6,505.36 have already been given. 

2. It is planned to erect a home for nurses in connection with 
St. Mark’s Hospital, Salt Lake City, and to be a memorial to the 
late Bishop Leonard. The building will cost $25,000. $4,548.41 
have already been given. 

8. For Ngankin, an important station in the District of Han- 
kow, $6,000 are needed for a church, and $14,000 for a new hos- 
pital and the land upon which to build it. $8,111.15 have already 
been given and some additional amounts have been promised. 

4. For the new building for St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, and the 
land upon which to place it, $23,500 are needed. $2,751.56 have 
already been given and some additional amounts have been 
promised. 


The Secretaries at the Church Missions House are always ready 
to supply information to those who may desire to give most effect- 
ively for these or other purposes. 


Ways and Means 


Some Things the Editor Sees and Hears 


The Guild of St. Barnabas and 
its Gift 


T was inevitable that the General 
Convention at Boston should be a 
great missionary power, when the de- 
sires of so many people were centred 
upon having a share in the Church’s Mis- 
sion. One of the striking instances of 
this fact was the offering of the Guild 
of St. Barnabas for Nurses, made at a 
service immediately preceding the Con- 
vention. This gift amounted to $649.64, 
and has been sent to the Missionary So- 
ciety to provide the stipend of a mis- 
sionary nurse in the Philippines for a 
year. It represents the united offering 
of the members and associates of the 
Guild, who ever since the Council of 
1903 have been laying up something 
for this purpose. The gift was accom- 
panied by the assurance of the Council 
that it would endeavor to supply a similar 
amount for each of the next two years 
for the support of a nurse in whatever 
missionary district the Board of Mis- 
sions may select. 
| 


A Paragraph Out of Place 


bees is a paragraph which really 

ought to appear in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary pages in this number of THE 
Spmir or Missions. But however auto- 


cratic the Editor may be in determining © 


the contents of the magazine, it would be 
quite useless for him to hope to evade 
the vigilance of the Secretary of the 
Auxiliary in an attempt to find a place 
for it in any pages that have passed 
under her eye. As he is determined that 
this echo of the Convention shall be 
passed on to the thousands of Auxiliary 
members who were prevented from say- 
ing “aye” by their regretted absence from 
Boston, he tells here what was done. 
This resolution was offered by Mrs. 
Miller, of Georgia, at the last session of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, on October 25th, 


and was seconded by everyone else pres- 
ent. 

Resolved: That the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, highly appreciating the emi- 
nent ability, zeal and faithful dis- 
charge of duty by our General 
Secretary, Miss Julia C. Emery, 
hereby tenders to her a vote of 
thanks, and wishes her “God 
Speed” in all her undertakings. 


It was adopted, as Mrs. Thayer, the 
president of the Massachusetts branch, 
writes, “by a rising vote, with applause.” 


1 
* Millions on Millions for 
Missions” 

ISHOP MANN’S journal as he 
travels about North Dakota at all 
hours of the day and night, to strengthen 
and extend the Church, is always inter- 
esting reading, but now and then one 
finds an item of special significance. 


Here is the last the Editor has come 


across: 
Aug. 5—At 2:30 a.m. took the 
train for Fargo, arriving at 7°30. 
Day spent mainly in correspondence 
and other office work. Presided ata 
meeting of the Library Board. Re- 
ceived from Martin Pretty-Feather 
$35, the proceeds from the sale of 
a pony given by our Indian deacon, 
Rey. T. P. Ashley, for the building 
fund of Red Hail Church. This is 
a most generous contribution, the 
comparative magnitude of which 
can only be appreciated by those 
who know the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the Indians on this 
reservation. If one-tenth of our 
white Church people should give in 
any such proportion, we would have 
millions cn millions for missions. 


One does not like to be outdone by an 
Indian, even if he is a Christian Indian 
—and a good Indian, and a live Indian, 
too. How disturbing such an incident 
must be to the people who make dead- 
ness the equation for goodness—in In- 
dians. 
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The Meeting of the Board of Managers 


SEPTEMBER 20TH, 1904 


FTER summer recess the Board 
of Managers met at the Church 
Missions House on September 
20th. In the absence of the 

President and Vice-President the Bishop 
of Pittsburgh was called to the chair. 
There were present of the elected mem- 
bers: The Bishops of Pennsylvania, 
Springfield, Pittsburgh, Nebraska and 
Rhode Island; the Rev. Drs. Eccleston, 
Smith, Applegate, Vibbert, Anstice, Al- 
sop, Perry and Parks; and Messrs. Low, 
Mills, Chauncey, Thomas, Goodwin, 
Butler, King and Morris. The Bishops 
of Cape Palmas and Shanghai, ex-officio 
members, were also present. 

Resolutions expressing the thankful- 
ness of the Board were adopted because 
of the restoration to health of the Treas- 
urer and the Associate Secretary. 

In the course of the meeting, by invita- 
tion, the Bishop of Cape Palmas ad- 
dressed the Board, making a special plea 
for money for the buildings for the Girls’ 
Training Institution on the St. Paul’s 
River, where the lease of the building at 
present occupied will expire in Novem- 
ber, 1905. He had hoped when the school 
was removed from Cape Mount that by 
this time the new buildings would all be 
erected. He has secured a fine piece of 
property, an appropriation of $1,000 
from the Liberian legislature, and an ap- 
priation of $500 a year for the support of 
the institution from the same source for 
a term of years. The Bishop also took 
occasion to allude to the great necessity 
for industrial schools in his district, 
both for girls and boys. 

A contribution of $1,000 to be known 
as the “Angelo Fund,” was reported, the 
interest to be devoted to the partial sup- 
port of some Chinese priest. It was 
understood that this fund was to be add- 
ed to until the amount of the income 
shall be sufficient to provide for the whole 
salary. . 

The Treasurer reported that the re- 
ceipts of the Society applicable to the 
missionary work during the past fiscal 
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year, including legacies, was $676,000, 
and that there was an arrearage of $37,- 
686 on the year, which with the deficiency 
a year ago summed up $157,657. He 
gave the sources of receipts as follows: 


Parishes: ci ocstecc sete ate $316,132.84 
Individuals? ca acnsiieie 97,209.52 
Sunday-schools ........... 115,443.37 
Woman’s Auxiliary ....... 45,761.63 


Woman’s Auxiliary Indi- 

Vidal’ soc on. < tee eee 25,931.76 
Junior Auxiliary). sees 5,595.42 
Interest? .c2 Rie sis eee 45,725.04 
Miscellaneous 2% 1... fae 5,522.16 

$657,321.74 


The foregoing table shows a gain of 
$18,725 on parish offerings, $14,356.37 on 
individual contributions, $893.75 on Sun- 
day-school offerings, with two items of 
decrease as follows: Woman’s Auxiliary, 
$9,357.77, interest and miscellaneous, $5,- 
495.51; making a net increase of $19,- 
122.37 applicable upon the appropriations 
for the year. The increase under the Ap- 
portionment Plan has been very marked. 
The first year it was in operation it was 
undertaken by 3,622 parishes against 2,- 
226 the preceding year; the following 
year 4,177, and in the year just closed 
about the same number, making an in- 
crease in parishes contributing for the 
three years of 1,951. In 1901 from par- 
ishes and individuals we received $235,- 
993. In 1902, the first year under the 
Apportionment Plan, we received from 
the same sources $329,687, a gain of $93,- 
693. In 1903 we received $380,260, a 
gain of $50,573. This year we have re- 
ceived $413,842, a gain of $33,081, or a 
total gain, for the three years under the 
Apportionment, of $177,348. The Treas- 
urer further remarked that if the strong 
eastern dioceses had sent in the amounts 
apportioned to them all appropriations 
would have been covered and there would 
have been but a small arrearage at the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. It 
may be added that the only ‘eastern dio- 
ceses which met their Apportionment in 
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full were Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and Western Massachusetts. All but 
one of the domestic missionary districts 
sent the full amount apportioned. The 
Treasurer also reported that the amount 
lacking in the Woman’s Auxiliary United 
Offering of 1898 to support>missionary 
women workers had been entirely made 
good by contributions for the purpose, 
thus enabling the staff in the domestic 
and foreign fields to be continued with- 
out calling for anything over their own 
voluntary contributions upon those who 
at the beginning of the year guaranteed 
the payments. 

A large number of communications 
were received from bishops in the home 
field having missionary work under their 
jurisdiction with regard to appointments 
of missionaries, their stipends, stations, 
ete., and several sent accountings of their 
disbursements under the appropriations 
for the past year. Where necessary fa- 
vorable action was taken. 

A number of nominations for women 
workers were at hand from the Bishops, 
but it was considered wiser by the Board 
to await the Woman’s Auxiliary United 
Offering in Boston before making such 
appointments. 

The Rev. J. V. Alfvegren, general 
missionary among the Swedes in the 
Northwest, has had a prosperous year in 
his work. He has travelled 14,500 miles; 
has organized two missions and is build- 
ing a church to cost $3,000. The tornado 
of August 20th destroyed St. Sigfrid’s 
church, St. Paul, with a loss of $5,000. 
The Board commended the appeal of the 
Bishop of Minnesota for $6,000 to re- 
build, in brick, St. Sigfrid’s church, and 
expressed pleasure at hearing of the ex- 
cellent work done by the missionary. 

- Appropriation was made to the Mis- 
sionary District of Porto Rico for the 
coming fiscal year, no estimate having 
been received in time for action at the 
May meeting because of the Bishop’s 
absence in Cuba and for other reasons. 

The Board decided to assist the Eng- 


lish-speaking congregations at San Juan, 


Porto Rico, and Hilo, in the Island of 
Hawaii, in providing the support of 


clergy to minister to them and to the 
surrounding native populations. It is 
expected that the Rev. Walter Mitchell, 
of the University of the South, will go to 
San Juan and the Rev. Walter C. Stew- 
art, of Bath, will go to Hilo. 

Letters from Bishop Ferguson were en- 
couraging as to the progress of the work. 
Bishop Graves stated that on Whitsun 
Day he had confirmed ten boys from St. 
John’s College and ten girls from St. 
Mary’s Hall. About that time, also, the 
annual meeting of the Shanghai Branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held with 
a larger attendance and a greater offer- 
ing than ever before. The annual con- 
ference of the Chinese clergy of the dis- 
trict was held in the same month. Bish- 
op Graves presses for the appointment of 
other doctors and for a trained nurse for 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital at the earliest 
possible moment. 

At the suggestion of Bishop Graves the 
Board cordially approved the effort of 
Dr. Jefferys, now in this country, to raise 
$1,200 in Specials to complete the 
amount required for the erection of a 
new building for the Gate School and 
dispensary in connection with St. John’s 
College, recommending to Dr. Jefferys 
the propriety of making known to the 
Church the needs of the general work, 
also, and authorized the Rev. C. F. 
McRae to appeal for specials for neces- 
sary buildings in pouneeaee with his 
work at Tsing-poo. 

It was announced that Dr. R. B. Teus- 
ler was in this country and was present- 
ing the needs of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo. The Board has already expressed 
its approval of the plans to enlarge the 
hospital at a cost of $20,000. 


ISS HEYWOOD and Miss Ran- 
som, who sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Japan on August 30th, are ex- 
periencing some of the unpleasant pos- 
sibilities of missionary life in war time. 
Their personal freight, forwarded from 
this country in June, is held on the ship 
at Yokohama, the boat being detained 
there under bond, after having been 
searched by Russian cruisers. 


Announcements 
Concerning the Movements of Missionaries 


Alaska . 

Tue Rev. Hupson Stuck, Archdeacon 
of Alaska, who sailed from Seattle by 
the steamer Spokane on August 2d, ar- 
rived at Fairbanks September 1st. 

Tue Rev. Jonn B. Drices, M.p., hay- 
ing left Nome by the steamer Oregon 
August 28th, arrived at Seattle Septem- 
ber 6th and sailed for San Francisco by 
the steamer Jeanie September 11th, ar- 
riving in that city on the 15th. Leav- 
ing there September 30th, he reached his 
home in Smyrna, Del., on October 8th, 
and arrived at New York on the 11th, en 
route to the General Convention. 

Honolulu 

THe Rev. Water C. Stewart, of 
Bath, Me., has accepted work at Hilo 
under Bishop Restarick and, with his 
wife and daughter, left Chicago October 
9th and sailed from San Francisco for 
Honolulu by the steamer Kaiulaui on 
October 20th. 

The Philippines 

Miss M. P. Waterman, of Manila, on 
leave of absence because of illness, sailed 
from Hong Kong by the steamer Zieten 
on October 20th. 

Miss RooseveELt JOHNSON, who was ap- 
pointed by the Board of Managers at its 
meeting on May 10th, left her home at 
Buffalo Creek, Col., on October 9th, and 
sailed from San Francisco for Manila 
by the steamer Mongolia October 18th. 


Africa 
Mrs. EvizasetH M. Moort, who sailed 
from Liverpool by the steamer Batanga 
on August 11th, arrived at Monrovia on 
September 6th. 
Tokyo 
Tue Rey. Roger A. WALKE, Deaconess 
A, L. Ranson, Miss Gertrude Heywood, 
Miss Bessie Mead and Miss Hasu 
Gardiner, who sailed from San Fran- 
cisco by the steamer Manchuria (not on 
the Siberia, as was announced in the 
September number) on August 30th, ar- 
rived at Yokohama on September 18th 
and proceeded at once to Tokyo. 
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Kyoto 

Tue Ricut Rev. Dr. C. M. WinuiaMs, 
after several months’ stay in this coun- 
try, left his home at Richmond, Va., on 
October 5th and ‘sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Kobe by the steamer Mongolia 
on October 13th. 

Tue Rev. Cuarues 8. Reirsnier and 
wife and Mr. John D. Reifsnider and 
wife, who sailed from San Francisco by 
the steamer Doric on August 18th, ar- 
rived at Kobe September 8th; the former 
reaching his station at Fukui on Septem- 
ber 12th, and the latter arriving at the 
same station on September 16th. 


Mrs. Irvin H. Corrett and youngest 
son sailed from Kobe by the steamer 
Empress of Japan September 28th; ar- 
rived at Vancouver on October 13th and 
East Orange, N. J., October 24th. 


Hankow 

Miss GertTRuDE CARTER, returning to 
Hankow, sailed from Vancouver by the 
steamer Empress of China on September 
5th and arrived at Shanghai on the 24th 
of that month. She proceeded at once to 
Hankow. 

Shanghai 

Mrs. 8. E, Smatitey, coming home in 
advance of her husband, because of ill- 
health, sailed from Shanghai by the 
steamer Hmpress of Japan on Septem- 
ber 24th and arrived at Vancouver, 
October 12th. She proceeded at once to 
her home in Winnipeg. 

Draconess M. T. Henperson, return- 
ing to her work at Shanghai, and Miss 
Carrie Mason Palmer, who sailed from 
Vancouver by the steamer Empress of 
China on September 5th, reached Shang- 
hai on the 24th of that month. 

Miss Saran Taytor Ruert, who left 
her home at Charleston, S. C., on July 
27th and sailed from San Francisco by 
the steamer China on August 6th, 
reached Shanghai on the 30th of that 
month. Miss Rhett was married to the 
Rev. Robert C. Wilson at Shanghai, on 
September 6th. 
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To the Board of Missions 


The Woman’s Auxiliary in Boston 


October 5th to 25th 


OR the three weeks from October 
5th to October 25th the Woman’s 
Auxiliary had a feast of good 
things in Boston. The abound- 

ing hospitality of Massachusetts people, 
the care and ability shown in their ar- 
rangements for pleasure, for comfort, for 
work; the beautiful city, the glorious 
weather, the inspiration of numbers, the 
growing sense of unity of feeling and 
motive, of desire and effort, the constant 
opportunities to know one another and 
our leaders in the Church better, and our 
constant opportunities to do, all com- 
bined to make these three weeks a time 
not soon to be forgotten, a time of seed- 
sowing from which we may look for a 
sure harvest in the future. 


Hospitality 


The delightful hours spent in private 
homes, in city and country, the charms 
of Cambridge and Concord days, the trips 
to Salem and down the harbor, the offi- 
cers’ luncheon in Horticultural Hall, 
were all signs of a superabounding 
good-will which chiefly evidenced itself 
at Auxiliary Headquarters. There, at 
Pierce Hall, the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
made entirely at home. Its members had 
only to register in order to be received as 
well-known friends. There they could 
rest, make appointments, meet mission- 
aries and fellow-members of other 
dioceses; there, at the afternoon teas 
served by different parishes, they could 
enjoy social intercourse; in the Junior 
room, from pamphlets, charts, games and 
many other devices they found constant 
object lessons. There the Church 
Periodical Club and the Girls’ Friendly 
Society had their places for furnishing 
information, and the Guild of St. Bar- 
nabas and the Daughters of the King had 


their books for registration. At the 
post-office and Bureau of Information, 
and at the package room, willing com- 
mittees were always ready to oblige in 
every way, and the eagerness to help, 
from the president of the Massachusetts 
branch to the waiting woman and office 
boy, showed on every animated, inter- 
ested face. 

In looking at the rooms selected for 
headquarters, in the early summer, our 
doubt had been that the hall for confer- 
ences and meetings would prove too 
large. We were told that it would ac- 
commodate 400 persons, and it seemed 
most unlikely that such a number would 
gather at the meetings that had been 
planned. Experience proved otherwise. 

The secretary of the Massachusetts 
branch had arranged a most attractive 
calendar for the three weeks. This cal- 
endar, fastened on the walls of many a 
room in hotel and boarding-house, and 
carried in the purse or bag of hundreds 
of members of the Auxiliary, for con- 
stant reference, was one of the most im- 
portant factors in making the Auxiliary 
meetings what they were. 


Information 


Day after day, always twice and often 
three times daily, the hall was filled with 
eager listeners. One meeting closed only 
for another to begin, and those who came 
to one rarely left, making room for new- 
comers to the other. Seats were filled, 
and extra seats brought in and filled 
also. ‘The little gallery over the plat- 
form was occupied; the step which 
skirted the room was utilized, and 
women stood, and would not be dis- 
couraged by being obliged to stand 
throughout the meetings; indeed, on one 
oceasion so great were the numbers, that 

_a hasty adjournment was made to Trin- 
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ity Chapel and again to the church, 
whose spacious nave was well filled with 
the large congregation. 

These meetings were conducted by offi- 
cers in the Auxiliary, representing nine- 
teen diocesan branches, as widely sepa- 
rated as Minnesota, Rhode Island and 
Los Angeles, and showed how the methods 
of the Auxiliary tend toward the develop- 
ment of individual ability, the raising up 
of a body of competent leaders, diversi- 
fied in the expression of a common in- 
terest, animated by a common devotion. 

At these meetings every missionary 
bishop was heard from, either personally 
or through his chosen representative, a 
large number of other missionaries—men 
and women—told of the work at home 
and abroad; the practical, educational, 
spiritual and Junior work of the Auxil- 
lary was considered; day by day noon- 
day prayers were read, and the noonday 
meetings were closed by Dr. Lloyd with 
a brief intercessory service, prefaced by 
words of spiritual counsel. 

Supplementary to these meetings, ar- 
ranged beforehand and upon the regular 
programme, were the many informal 
conferences of the Juniors; and a meet- 
ing of the United Offering treasurers and 
other meetings to hear from special mis- 
sions were held in’ drawing-rooms in 
hotels and private houses, freely offered 
for this purpose. 

The results, in money gifts alone, from 
all these various meetings we have not 
yet been able to compute; other results, 
far-reaching and multiform, the future 
will show, and yet only in part. 


Opportunity 


For the days in Boston were filled with 
diversified opportunity to the members 
of the Auxiliary: opportunity to learn 
more, in order to do more; opportunity 
to do more in personal service and per- 
sonal gifts. As the time came to sep- 
arate, more than one Massachusetts 
friend assured us that the many meet- 
ings of the three weeks—within the 
Auxiliary and beyond its sphere—had 
done the Church in the diocese good; 
that the suburban parishes, in bearing 
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their share of helpfulness, had reaped 
their share of blessing; and surely to 
those who went to Boston, as to those 
whose home is there, our season of re- 
freshment will be a time of strengthen- 
ing for our service of prayer and praise, 
of study and planning, of work and gifts, 
in the time to come. 


The Triennial Service and Meeting 


HE Triennial Service of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary took place 

in Trinity Church at 10 a.m. 

on Thursday, October 6th. We | 

had expected that the church would be 
filled, and it was so to its utmost ca- 
pacity, so that we had only to regret that 
some who had come for the enjoyment 
of our united service could find no room. 

The authorities of the church, aided 
by the admirable work of the Auxiliary 
Committee and the students from the 
Cambridge Divinity-school, who were the 
ushers, had planned the details for the 
accommodation of the great congrega- 
tion with the greatest care. The Creed, 
repeated by 1,500 reverent voices, the 
familiar hymns led by a strong choir, and 
caught up by the joyful people, revived 
the feelings which members of the Auxil- 
iary have come to recognize as the sure 
fruit of union in their service of wor- 
ship and thanksgiving. 

They listened to Bishop Lawrence as 
he told them of the mission of Christ in 
a sinful and sorrowing world, bringing 
love out of hatred and out of darkness 
light. Once more they made their 
United Offering, and again knelt—a 
great company—representatives of that 
far greater company still, whom time and 
space and death separated from view— 
joining their gift of self to the One 
Sacrifice once offered, with glad and 
thankful hearts. 

Later in the day the triennial meeting 
called the Auxiliary together in Tremont 
Temple. An hour before the time, the 
floor was full, fifteen minutes more and 
the galleries were full. Half an hour be- 
fore the time the door of another hall in 
the same building was thrown open, and 
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in a few moments that hall filled too. 
Mrs. Thayer, president of the Mass- 
achusetts branch, presided over the large 
meeting, Miss Sturgis, president of the 
Juniors, over the overflow. The speak- 
ers passed from one hall to the other, 
.and so orderly were the arrangements 
that some in the overflow never dis- 
covered they were the overflow, but 
thought that they were really attending 
the main meeting. 

At both meetings the Bishop of Mass- 
achusetts appeared to give his welcome, 


and to present His Grace, the Archbishop ° 


of Canterbury, who spoke a few words of 
greeting and gave his blessing. Mrs. 
Thayer emphasized her bishop’s welcome, 
and the Bishops of West Texas, The 
Philippines and Tokyo told of the 
“Kingdom Growing,” and our General 
and Corresponding Secretaries of the 
United Offering in the field and in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Before the meet- 
ing ended the Treasurer appeared and 
made the happy announcement that the 
United Offering was $142,900; and with 
great joy and a burst of thanksgiving, 
tempered by parting words of soberness 
from the General Secretary, our trien- 
nial day of 1904 was ended. 


The Secretary’s Triennial Report 


T the beginning of the triennium 
just closed, the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary had two distinct calls, 
which could not pass unheeded, 

to accept responsibility as it had never 
done before. 

These came, when in San Francisco its 
first secretary, who had been its organ- 
izer, its head workman, its friend, its 
counsellor, for almost thirty years, 
was taken from it, and it was left with- 
out her constant care; the second, when 
God, giving us another guide and friend 
in the General Secretary of the Board, 
led him to call us, at his first meeting 
with the whole Auxiliary, also in San 
Francisco, to do a hard and unwelcome 

Many of us remember the shock which 
ran through us when Dr. Lloyd’s words 
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recalled us with no uncertain sound to a 
partly forgotten duty, a duty which now 
we are growing to feel a privilege, and 
which, we assure him, we will not forget. 

Following the principles which our 
first secretary laid down, these three 
years have seen in our newest dioceses 


and missionary districts — Western 
Massachusetts, Honolulu, The Philip- 
pines, and Puerto Rico — diocesan 


branches formed, and diocesan officers ap- 
pointed; following the call given by the 
General Secretary of the Board, these 
years have shown our yearly gifts for 
general missions under appropriation 
rise from $41,000 to $75,000, while our 
gifts, for the three years, which could 
be applied toward the appropriations of 
the Board, together with sums with- 
drawn from previous United Offerings 
have been $242,900. 

We are learning something of the joy 
of duty. 

At the same time, our old joy of 
privilege continues. The United Offer- 
ing of 1901 gave each missionary bishop 
a special gift to use as he might please— 
placing a missionary in the field, re- 
founding an old school, opening a new 
station, enlarging a hospital or a school; 
and each year since has given, at the 
bishops’ call, over $300,000 in money and 
boxes, till, including the United Offering 
of 1901, the total of these special gifts 
has been $1,149,000. 

The three years have been marked also 
by distinct advance along the lines of 
study. 

The enthusiasm which the Corre- 
sponding Secretary has thrown into the 
conduct of THe Spirit or Missions 
has not been without effect in the Auxil- 
iary, nor his constant reminders of the 
world-wide nature of our enterprise, and 
that we do not act in it alone, but that 
many haying Christ’s spirit within them 
are doing valiant things for Him. So 
the Auxiliary is adopting more sys- 
tematic and definite methods of study, 
and is adding to the carefully prepared 
material upon the missions of the 
Anglican-Communion, furnished by the 
Church Missions Publishing Company, 
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the more general information given 
through the Student Volunteer and the 
United Study Committee, and is learning 
from summer conferences like those at 
New Milford and Richfield Springs, what 
to study, and, at such gatherings as that 
at Silver Bay, how to teach. 


The purpose of the United Offering 
made to-day stands for another Auxil- 
iary development, reminding us as it 
does that personal devotion takes pre- 
cedence of all other gifts. It is, we hope, 
at this triennial, more than at any trien- 
nial before, an evidence of such devo- 
tion; with it, more than before, we hope 
are being offered the services of our 
young women; a trained service pre- 
pared for in our training schools, to 
which we look for so much in the future 
—though it be no more devoted service 
than women have given in the past, as 
Miss Williamson, whose body was laid at 
rest in Japan within these last three 
years; such service as our two friends and 
leaders and bishops showed, and left a 
legacy of example to us, when we lift our 
eyes to-day to the desert city of Salt 
Lake and the river district of Hankow. 

I have referred to the United Offerings 
of 1901 and 1904. On the Feast of the 
Epiphany, 1902, a third united gift, 
prompted by three thoughtful and earnest 
friends, was made by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, with a wonderful and unani- 
mous affection. Within three short 
months the means were furnished, which 
give to a greatly increased number of 
Chinese girls the opportunities of the 
Christian Faith. In behalf of her for 
love of whom this gift was made, I speak 
her gratitude to-day. For the rest—some 
time remains before us—short or long as 
may be. It is there that we may do a 
better duty and a higher service, which 
may God grant and bless. 


Seven years ago this summer some of 
us visited our Mother Country, and in 
the Hall of old St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
attended a meeting of Anglican Church- 
women. I had the privilege then of say- 
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ing a few words as representing the 
Auxiliary here, and at the close of the 
meeting some one said to me, “You seem 
to care for the Church very much.” 

I am sure I speak for the whole Auxil- 
iary if I say, in assuring our English 
guests to-day how much their presence — 
with us here is prized, that it would add 
to our pleasure to think that some time, 
when His Grace the Archbishop shall 
have returned to his home in England, he 
may remember to say that among many 
sights which he saw in the United States 
was this one: hundreds of women who 
love very much indeed Christ and His 
Church. 


The Triennial Conference of 
Diocesan Officers 


HE conference of diocesan ofti- 
cers, in connection with our 
general meeting, was held on 
Wednesday, October 5th, at 

2:30 p.M., in Pierce Hall, with an ad- 
journed meeting, in Horticultural Hall, 
on Monday the 10th, and a second ad- 
journed session, again in Pierce Hall, on 
Wednesday the 12th. 

On motion of the secretary, Mrs. 
Thayer, president of the Massachusetts 
branch, took the chair, and presided over 
these meetings, opening them with 
prayers and words of cordial greeting. 
At the roll-call on the 5th, 291 officers 
responded, after which Mrs. Thayer in- 
troduced Mrs. P. P. Hall, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Church of England in Canada, who 
brought a greeting from that Society. 

Mrs. Davidson, the wife of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, later entered the 
room and was also presented to the of- 
ficers. 

On motion of Mrs. Hubert, of Los 
Angeles, it was 


Resolved: That a Committee on 
Resolutions, consisting of five mem- 
bers, be appointed by the chair, to 
consider all resolutions except those 
on the United Offering, and to re- 
port at the adjourned meeting. 
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On motion of Mrs. Soule, of New 
York, it was 


Resolved: That a committee of 
five be appointed by the chair to 
consider all resolutions on the 
United Offering of 1907, and to re- 
port at the adjourned meeting. 


The chair appointed as these com- 
mittees: ' 

On Resolutions on the United Of- 
fering of 1907: Mrs. Soule, New 
York; Mrs. Thomas, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Hubard, Southern Virginia; 
Mrs. Nicholas, Western New York; 
Miss Sleppy, Minnesota. 

On Other Resolutions: Mrs. 
Hubert, Los Angeles; Mrs. Du Bose, 
Tennessee; Miss Weare, Iowa; 
Miss Sturgis, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Sioussat, Maryland. 


The adjourned meeting on October 
10th was opened with prayer. Three 
hundred and twenty-two officers re- 
sponded to the roll-call, and reported an 
attendance of 815 other members of the 
Auxiliary in Boston. 

A message from the Indian branch at 
Birch Coolie, Minn., was read. 

Miss MecVickar, of Rhode Island, read 
the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Missionary Workers. This report closed 
with an expression of the opinion that, 
under present conditions, the work of 
the committee could be better done 
through the Secretaries at the Missions 
House, in correspondence with the 
diocesan officers throughout the Auxil- 
iary, rather than with a small number 
selected from widely scattered branches, 
and the request was made that the com- 
mittee be discontinued. This report and 
resolution asking for the discontinuance 
of the committee were adopted, and it was 


Resolved: That a vote of thanks 
be given to the Committee on Mis- 
sionary Workers for their valuable 
services. 


The committee on resolutions on the 
United Offering reported for the com- 
mittee the resolutions presented; the re- 
port was accepted, and the resolution 
offered by Western New York was unani- 
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mously adopted by a rising vote, as 
noted elsewhere. 

Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on other resolutions two of the 
following were adopted: 

Resolved: That the gift of $100,- 
000 a year from the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary for the work undertaken by 
the Board of Missions, which the 
General Secretary asked for three 
years ago, be kept steadily before 
the diocesan and parochial 
branches by their officers, and the 
increase in giving noted from time 
to time. 

Resolved: That the Uniform 
Course of Six Lessons on Alaska 
(issued bythe Church Missions Pub- 
lishing Company, 211 State Street, 
Hartford, Conn.) be approved, and 
an effort be made to introduce it in 
the formation of Lenten study 
classes, in all parishes as well as in 
the interparochial mission study 
classes; and that the course upon 
Japan, prepared by the Committee 
on the United Study of Missions, 
also be pursued this year. 

It was also 

Resolwed: That the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary now assembled in Boston 
send friendly greetings to all its 
far distant members. 


Mrs. Hutchins, of Long Island, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Pillow, of Arkansas, 
moved the thanks of the Auxiliary to the 
Massachusetts branch and to all who had 
contributed to the profit and pleasure of 
its stay in Boston. This resolution was 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Miss Stuart, of Virginia, gave a warm 
invitation to Richmond for 1907. On 
motion of Mrs. Lawver, of California, the 
thanks of the Auxiliary for this invita- 
tion were expressed by a rising vote. 

On motion of Mrs. Sioussat, of Mary- 
land, the meeting adjourned to Wednes- 
day, October 12th, at 9 a.M., to consider 
a resolution moved by Mrs. Noe, of 
Nebraska, with regard to representation 
at the officers’ conference in 1907. 

At the appointed time and place the 
officers reassembled, 150 answering to the 
ealling of the roll. 

After the reading of the minutes, the 
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resolution from Nebraska was read and 
discussed, and finally a substitute offered 
by Mrs. Hill, of Newark, in favor of 
which Mrs. Noe withdrew her resolution, 
was accepted. This substitute read as 
follows: 


Resolved: That each diocesan 
branch be entitled to at least eight 
representatives, and if officers to 
that number be not present at any 
meeting, the number may be filled 
up by active members of the Aux- 
iliary, presenting credentials from 
the president and secretary of their 
branch and from their bishop. 


It was understood by the officers that 
this resolution is to affect the representa- 
tion at the next triennial only; and on 
motion of Miss Degan, of Maine, it was 


Resolved: That the Secretary of 
the Auxiliary, in consultation with 
the diocesan officers, be requested to 
consider the matter of representa- 
tion and report on the matter annu- 

.ally, thus ascertaining the sense of 
the Auxiliary on the question. 


The Report: of the Committee on 
the United Offering of 1907 


HE committee appointed to re- 
ceive and report on the resolu- 
tions on the United Offering of 
1907 respectfully reports that 

resolutions have been received from 
nineteen dioceses, and that it notes in 
them a growing sense of responsibility 
toward the sixty women workers that the 
United Offering of 1898 sent into the 
field, and a determination to sustain 
them at their posts as long as they are 
needed, and to add continually to their 
number. Your committee ventures to ex- 
press the hope that the day may come 
when the United Offering will relieve the 
Board of all that is being done by women 
missionaries; when it will not only pay 
salaries, but will support such work as 
Miss Mahony’s medical mission at Cape 
Mount, Africa, Miss Thackara’s hos- 
pital in Arizona, Miss Dodson’s school 
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and orphanage at Shanghai, Miss Water- 
man’s settlement work in Manila, Miss 
Wall’s evangelistic work in Tokyo, Mrs. 
Hunter’s hospital for colored people at 
Raleigh, and the many other mission 
stations which our women are holding for 
Christ and His Church; and your com- 
mittee suggests that this will be accom- 
plished when the thanksgiving offering 
becomes in truth, what it is in name, the 
United Offering, an offering from every 
woman in the Church. 

In closing, your committee pleads with 
all of you here present to help in winning 
the women of your several dioceses to 
take their part in the United Offering of 
1907, and to offer up for it their earnest 
prayers. 

The resolutions received are as follows: 
[The various resolutions were read] and 
the unanimous resolution of Western 
New York, which your committee en- 
dorses and recommends. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) 


Iba W. Soutz, New York. 

S. L. Husarp, Southern Virginia. 
Apa E. M. THomas, Pennsylvania. 
Emizy E. Nicnuouas, Western New York. 
KatHERINE S. Sieppy, Minnesota. 


Resolution Adopted Unanimously, by a 
Rising Vote 


Resolved: That the United Offer- 
ing of 1907 be given to the Board of 
Missions, for woman’s work in the 
domestic and foreign fields, includ- 
ing the training, sending and sup- 
port of women workers, also the 
care of such workers when sick and 
disabled; this to be interpreted to 
include Brazil, Haiti, Cuba and 
Mexico; but that a sum not exceed- 
ing $10,000 be devoted to some 
building, or extension of the same, 
preferably connected with women’s 
work, to mark the United Offering 
of 1907 and to be begun in that fis- 
cal year, such building to be ap- 
proved by the Board of Missions on 
the recommendation of its General 
Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 


A MISSIONARY TEA PARTY IN HONOLULU 


Notes from Honolulu 


An Auxiliary Meeting and a 
Welcome 
BY MRS. E. T. SIMPSON 


ORTIFIED by the package of in- 
formation sent from the Church 
Missions House, I opened our 


Auxiliary meeting with a little ~ 


talk about the General Missionary So- 
ciety, the Board of Missions and its 
scope, and gave an idea of the magnitude 
of the work carried on and what part the 
Woman’s Auxiliary plays in it; and Mr. 
Simpson talked upon the three objects of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, so that alto- 
gether we had a fine meeting. 

When Deaconess Sands arrived, a few 
weeks ago, I gave a little afternoon tea 
in her honor, and invited only the clergy 
and their wives, and the workers. 

The ladies were all asked to bring a 
needle and a pair of scissors, and after 
exciting their curiosity, I had them all 
make a let of seeds gathered in our own 
yard. Then, when all were finished, ac- 
cording to the quaint old Hawaiian cus- 
tom, we began to decorate the deaconess. 


Later the men joined us, and we had our 
photograph taken. Then followed a cosy 
cup of tea, and we all showed our new 
deaconess our Aloha and all sorts of 
good wishes for her in her future work. 


One More Cheering Word from 
Honolulu 


HE Secretary of the Honolulu 
Branch writes on October 17th: 

“T am glad to tell you that St. 
Matthew’s Day was observed by 

all the Auxiliaries here as a special day 
of intercession, and on October 6th, 
the day for the United Offering to be 
presented in Boston, the Cathedral 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary held 
a Quiet Day in which they asked all the 
other branches to join them. Mr. Simp- 
son conducted the service and made the 
addresses, and there were a good many 
of the members of all the branches in 
Honolulu in attendance. I am sure all 
felt the benefit of it. I am glad to tell 
you that a greater part of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary apportionment for Honolulu 
($50) for this year is already in the 
hands of the Treasurer and will be for- 
warded by next mail to the coast. The 
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AT THE HOSPITAL DOOR, CIRCLE CITY, ALASKA 


work for the year is beginning well. I 
think the general interest has increased 
—and I am sure that the prayers have 
increased in number and in power.” 


Last Days at Circle 
BY A. C. FARTHING 


Y two years here have been very 
happy, and I have enjoyed the 
work. Still it can never be 


the same again, as nearly every 


one is going away, and the people are 
just pouring into Fairbanks. The In- 
dians are left, and I hope they are liv- 
ing better lives, though it is hard for 
them, as they associate with the lowest 
class of white people, from whom they 
learn no good. 

We had our first king salmon to-day; 
a white man caught some, brought them 
to town, sold them at fifty cents a 
pound, cleared a hundred dollars. The 
Indians caught some salmon, brought 
them home, invited all the Indians in, 
had a great feast. The next day they 
had no food. But they had had a happy 
time, and enjoyed their fish! 

We have had an Indian woman in the 
hospital, upon whom Dr. Nichols per- 
formed a very serious operation. She 
remained very ill for six weeks or more, 
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and required constant attention. The 
doctor is most kind in helping us, and we 
hope she will recover, for, after caring 
for her for so long, it would be hard to 
lose her. She is sweet and patient, and 
not afraid to die. When Robert, the 
husband, did not come to help me with 
the dressing, I scolded him. He replied, 
“T take care of her for three years and 
it hard work; you only take care of her 
for six weeks.” This is their view of the 
situation ! 


The November Conference 


HE November Conference of 
diocesan officers of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary will be held in 
the Church Missions House on 

Thursday, the 17th, from 11:30 a.m. to 
1:15 p.m., with intermission for noon- 
day prayers in the Chapel. 

At 2:30 p.M., on the same day, ‘all 
diocesan Junior officers who find it con- 
venient to do so are cordially invited to 
meet the Secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and the associate editor of 
THe Youna CuristiAN Souprer in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Room of the Church 
Missions House, for additional informal 
conference with regard to Junior meth- 
ods and work. 


All things come of Thee, © Lord, 
And of Thine own bave we given Thee, 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts in the 
United States, Africa, China and Japan; also work in the Haitien Church and in 
_Mexico*; in thirty-nine dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the 
Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-five bishops, and stipends to 1,673 
missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always 
be made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


* For support of the Clergyman representing this Church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums from September Ist, to October ist, 1904: 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


Note.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp.” are Specials, which do 
not aid the Board in meeting its appropriations. Wherever the abbreviation ‘Wo. 
Aux.’’ precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s 


Auxiliary. 
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5 AS se a i the bier at en 
once, ‘Porto: sRicosen.- seis. 0 sau 
St. James’s S. S., Miss Nora di Eo OHIO ap 
Davis’s class, Sp. for an in- Cincinnati (Wyoming) — Ascension, 
valid’s wheeling-chair, for the General oan, . vei . eae ae 00 
hospital in Manila............ 25 00 Mechanicsburg—Church ¥ Our Sa- 
St. Jude’s S. & | Sp. for District of viour §S. S., General......... a 78 
ympia, $10; Sp. for Bisho 
Brown: Avkainan 10 acapoee SOUTHERN VIRGINIA—$407.69 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $5; Col- Bath Co. (Warm Snrings)—Sn. for 
ored Missions, $5; Sp. for Bish- Bishop C. M. Williams, Kyoto, 
op Kinsolving, Brazil, $6.50.... 36.50 JSADATE | ah citka ae eee 50 00 
(Germantown)—St. Luke’s, In- Budingharn Co.—Emmanuel Church, 
dian Wiss. dism. steteerraeieae tele anata 40 44 Domestic and Foreign........ 7 15 
Aramingo—St. Paul’s, General... 8 30 Grace, Domestic and Foreign..... 1 00 
St. Peter’s, ‘‘A Member,” for sal- Campbell Co. (Lynchburg)—Grace 
ary of Rev. R. A. Walker, Memorial, General, $100.50; 
Tokyo *-4 ts s.< «eh an teree ashes 750 00 Sp. for Brazil, $50... Sapeee 150 00 
(Germantown)—St. Peter's, Sp. Dinwiddie Co. (Petersburgh) —Grace, 
for Bishop Rowe, Fort Yukon, Sp. for dea) Church, Shang- 
$5; Sp. for Fort Yukon suffer- hal siti i+ *s\sieig @ GDh OM 
ers, Alaska, $5./60.33 ios. sees 10 50 Greensville Co. (Emporia) —Christ 
“A Member of the Church,” ‘Geo. Church, Wo. Aux., General.... 9 00 
L. Harrison.’”’ Graduate scholar- Nelson Co. Are gian) — Christ 
ship, $1; South Dakota, $60; Church, Mrs. E Horsley, Sp. 
“Geo. L. Harrison’  scholar- for. Brazil... Gc eee 3 00 
ship. $2: St. Blizabeth’s School, Norfolk Co. (Norfolk)—St. Luke’s, 
South Dakota, $60; Indian Sp. for Ngankin Hospital, Han- 
work, South Dakota, $5....... 125 00 kow 1 00 
“F. C. G.,” Domestic, $15; For- Northampton ‘Co. _(wastvitte) —Christ 
eign, SLB. en he, eo 30 00 Church, General’; 0. cue vee ee 7 92 
“M. B.,” per Bishop Hare, Indian (Bridget Gun) —Hungar’s Church, 
work, South Dakota.......... 100 00 General ... 2-2. .2. seers eevee 3 12 
“s..” Indian..... Fee er 0! 00 Miscellaneous—-Sp. for Rev. Oliver 
Rockledge—Holy Nativity, General... 206 ~ John Whildin, for deaf-mutes 
Upper ge ere Paul’s me-- of the: South. i¢.%.9.5.5 ete ane 
moria hilippines, $4.16; 4 
Sp. for Mexico, $1.79; China, SPRINGFIELD—$13.45 
$1.64 Piet: 7 59 renee =e Paul’s, Sp. for Rey. 
Wyncote—All Hallow’s’ “Chapei, B, Lemon, Arkansas........ 18 45 


-TENNESSEE—$31.33 


Memphis—Grace, 


U Junior Aux., Sp. 
, on tor 


Papier Fort Yukon, 


ee ed 


ee ry 


Hoffman Hall S. S.,* Foreign..... 
St. Barnabas’s and All Saints’, 
Foreign 
Paris—Ginee: Domestic and Foreign. 


TEXAS—$5.00 


Palestine—St. Philip’s, Sp. for 
a ee Orphanage, Osaka, 


ey 


eral 


VERMONT—$54.11 
St. ae eee Luke’s §S. S., For- 


ee nit ie a ee mn ee 


ee ee ee ed 


7: Miscetlancous — Wo. 
Friend,” Sp. for catechetical and 
normal school puilding,. Han- 
OW ete s tric tate eee es 


VIRGINIA—$222.30 


Albemarle Co. (Charlottesville)— 
hrist Church, Mrs. H. C. Mar- 
chant, Sp. for Ngankin Equip- 


ment Fund, Hankow.......... 
(Garths)—St. James’s Chapel 
CG) Weci WAS LAI SIRIE eee 
tag a ari Co. (Brandy Station)— 


Christ Church, General, $2.80; 
Foreign, $4; Domestic and For- 
GN Paes hs cele orale tei dere ae 

Fauquier Co.—Whittle Parish, Grace, 
Trinity and Whittle Chapel, 
Foreign 

(Warrenton)—St. James’s, Junior 
Aux., Sp. for Rev. J. J. Chap- 
man, Kyoto, for a Bible-woman 

Frederick Co. (Winchester)—Christ 
Church, Domestic..........5.. 

Henrico Co. (Richmond) — 
Saints’ Parish, Sp. for Ngankin 
Chureh and Hospital Building 
PTET EAGTIROW © 03 sielcieials oue.0 020% 

ppatey vance Co.—Berkley Parish, 
; t. John’s (apportionment, 
1908-4), General... ..-..2..5.. 
Christ Church ea ee pnaah 
POMS 4) POGONELAL yor oftisis.s'0 sieeve 

St. George’s Parish, St. George 
Chapel (apportionment, fess) 
PGenerall sii aaiesdis « oie eosdicieisi 


WASHINGTON—$155.00 
Washington (D. C.)—St. John’s, “‘A 


ed 


Member’ Sp. for Porto Rican 
Equipment Fund.............. 
CE say ga Heights) —St. Ste- 

j nena, Gonerals ....). 02's e252 +e 
Gifford Pinchot, Sp. for Bishop 
Rowe’s work, PATANIA Git, leo 
Dr. Robert Reyburn, Sp. for Porto 
Rican Equipment Fund........ 
Rock Creek Parish, ‘“‘A Member,” 
for work in Japan eGo as) chile &:4 v0 

’s Parish, ‘“‘A Mem- 


ber,” Bishop Rowe’s_ work, 
Alaska, $3; Bishop Brent’s work, 
Philippines. $3; St. Mary’s Hall, 


«nen cg \ ( Poolesville) —St. 
saranda ‘oole e 

eter’s Church Ladies’ Mission- 

ary Society, Sp. for Ingle Memo- 

rial Fund, Hankow........--- 

Prince George Co. (Gotiington) — 

Holy Trinity Church, General. 


ee 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS—$108.95 


Norta.003" through yohnie. 9 General, 
throu 0. Dea- 
coness Sabine’s salary, » Alaske, 


i 
BPP ClO O 


00 


30 
84 


69 
33 


4 00 


50 


25 


50 
50 


10 


5 
25 


00 


11 


00 


00 
00 


) 80 


00 


00 
50 


00 


ee ae ed 


$5 
Pitisfield—St. Stephen’s, General. 
_Stockbridge—St. Paul’s, Colored. 
Williamstown—St. John’s Wo. Aux., 
Miss Woods’s salary, Alaska, 
$5; Dr. Hayden’s salary, North 
Carolina, $5; Miss Peck’s sal- 
ary, Kyoto, $5 


WESTERN NEW YORK—$117.07 


Batavia—The Miss Pomeroys, Sp. 
toward a nurses’ home in con- 
nection with St. Mark’s Hospital, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 

Buffalo—Mrs. W. P. Humbert, Sp. for 
Bishop Partridge’s Chapel, 
SOU mate antaraven nce a ons Wnetetet ore retebe-s 

Corning—Christ Church, 
$16.02, Foreign, $22.05 

Rochester—St. Luke’s S. §., 
salary of Miss A. S. 
IGNONU Wy jadats ceasere Wel aire ties 

Trinity Church, Emma M. Moser, 
Sp. Bishop Leonard Memorial 
Fund, Salt Lake, $1, Sp. Bishop 
Ingle Memorial Fund, Han- 
ROW Sa toe taeda oe ace 

; Miscellaneous — Babies’ Branch, 
“Little Helpers” Day School, 
SHANSNAD Cote os cca ee eee ere 


WEST MISSOURI—$11.81 


Atchinson Co.—St. Oswald’s, General 
St. Joseph—Christ Church, through 
Wo. Aux., Sp. Bishop Ingle 
Memorial Fund, Hankow...... 

St. Matthias, General........... 


WEST VIRGINIA—$35.28 


Ansted—Church of the Redeemer, 
Domestic 
ae wore Be John’s, Sp. for 
Braz 
Parkersburg—Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Sp. for Mexico...... 
Shepherdstown—tTrinity Church, Do- 
mestic, $9.38, Foreign, $13.94.. 


ALASKA—$5 
Sitka—St. Peter’s by the Sea, Wo. 
Aux., Deaf Mute Mission...... 


sence 


Marsh, 


ASHEVILLE—$25.49 


High Shoals—Miss Ida 
General 
Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., Sp. for Dr. 
otras s new hospital build- 

at Ngankin, Hankow, 

ea. 49, General, $3........... 


Ramsauer, 


DULUTH—$47.00 
Duluth—St. Paul’s, General........ 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY, $1.00 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Anderson—“A Churchman,” Sp. to- 
* ward rebuilding St. Mary’s Or- 
phanage, China.........s-+ees 


OLYMPIA—$2.00 


Puyallup—Mary D. Pulford, 
Waeficit, Genergl.........-++-- 


SACRAMENTO—$8.00 
CALIFORNIA. 
Colusa—St. Stephen’s, Miss 
S. Arvedson, General......... 


Petaluma—St. John’s §S. S., 
St. Agnes’s debt, Kyoto........ 


SALINA—$6.50 
Dodge City—St. Cornelius’s, General 


15 


15 


38 


60 


60 
35 


00 


00 


00 
07 


00 


00 


00 


21 


00 
60 


39 


4 07 
2 50 


23 


24 


AT 


32 


00 


00 


49 


00 


00 


00 


2 00 
6 00 


50 


862 


WESTERN TEXAS—$4.35 “In loving memory, Ki te S. Nel 

Corpus Christi—Church of the Good Sept. eth, 1904, ” reagenaye § Wo. 

Shepherd, General............ 435 ~- se é BP: for | Miss Thackara, 
avajo Hospita Tiz; 7c 25 00 
FOREIGN—$10.00 *. 2 Through ‘Southern Churchman, fe Sp. 

London, England— A Friend,” For- for Grace Church, Shanghai. . 23 55 

eign eee penne eee eee e eee 10 00 
MISCELLANEOUS—$3,359.61 LEGACIES—$10,500 

Interest, Domestic, $1,907.95, For- Conn. Norwalk—Estate of Miss Ann 
eign, $644.33, General, $189. 88, B. Smith, to the society........ 1,000 00 
Special, $193.90. ....---..+00s 2,936 06 § Mass. Boston Estate of Miss Hliza- 

Alumni of Roca Theological beth S. mike spomerne, $4,750, 
Seminary, Cambridge, Mass., for Foreign, Ot Ui Gerona) SN 9,500 00 
salary of Rev. L. H. Roots, Han- ‘ 

OW) t's, sie 5.0 arcnak te she tae Eee ies one 375 00 , Receipts for the month............ $22,625.40 


AMERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Evangelical, Voluntary, Auxiliary to the Board of Missions 
President, WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN. Treasurer, J. HULL BROWNING, Esq. 
Field Secretary, Rev. H. R. HULSE. Office Secretary, BUGENE M. CAMP. 
Office, Room 58, Church Missions House, New York City. 


The Society appeals for aid for its Domestic missionaries, for Brazil, and for Cuba. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Treasurer of the American Church Missionary Society acknowledges the 
following contributions from August ist, to September 1st, 1904: 


ALBANY—$9.72 NEW HAMPSHIRE—$20.00 
Cooperstown—Christ Church, Brazil.. 3 00 Manchester—Grace, Cuba, $10; 
Teo a eee B. Russell, Annual Mine Brazil;i$10.. R34 eee ee 20 00 
Membership ......cescecseres we 
Jordansville—Baptist Church, Brazil. 3 72 NEW ever Paul's, Cuba, $108. 29; 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—$2.47 Brazil, SLOS:S8 0. o:<:sneweieeeee 216 67 
Paradise—All Saints’, Cuba, $1.23; Mt. Holly—st. Ree 8, * Brazil, 
Brazileoi24 che otancktecie a dle® an 2 47 ai rod ETS Sieg seu g LOr 39 
ainfie ev. e son, Do. 
CONNECTICUT— $50.00 for purchase of property at 
New Milford—Summer School for _ Jesus del Monte, Cuba......... 20 00 
Missions,” Brazilic os cease 50 00 Sewaren St. Jona 5 Mrs. Robert G. 
KENTUCKY—$20.00 arkson),, Bragilss ats isicectes alee 5 00 
Hopkinsville—Trinity Church, Cuba, Trenton—Grace, Cuba, $6.13 ; 
$103 Brazil; Si0vts een wre + 8s 20 00 r are ter + Gh 2° “ ne . pi Pe ae 
LONG ISLAND—$168.95 oms River— 8 ureh, Brazil. 0 
Astoria—Church of | the Redeemer, NEW YORK—$83.50 
Cuba ee fe ere: atta es croreel 43 95 New York ees Cuba, 
Brooklyn—Grace (Mr. Wilhelmus $12.50; Brazil, $12.50......... 25 00 
Mynderse), Brazil............ 100 00 Mrs. Martin R. Greene, Annual j 
Far Rockaway—St. John’s, Cuba...., 25 00 Membership seis si. cartes ee ' 8 00 
LOUISIANA—$50,00 |, UOG14.75 Gia, benign gas 
New Orleans—St. Paul’s, Brazil.... 50 00 Poughkeepsie—Christ Ghurch’ Brazil. 1 00 
MAINE—$940.58 Yonkers—St. John’s (Mr. BE. Sher- 
Bar Harbor—St. Saviour’s, Brazil. 240 58 man Gould), OF rectory at 
Ma a ee hat Wee. ne vgrazil. 154 00 Bolondron, Cuba....sc.cssssss 256 00 
ort as ‘arbor— ary’s-by- 
2 PENNSYLVANIA—$108. 00 
the-Sea, Brazil... 2... 064.6 ses 546 00 Conoord-—at, Jehnatannt 30 00 
MARYLAND—$20.07 Philadelphia—Holy Trinity Church, 
Baltimore Co. (Lutherville)—Holy for church at Havana, Cuba... 25 00 
Comforter.Chapel, Brazil...... 15 07 (Wissahickon Heights)—-St. Mar- 
Garrett Co. (Oakland)—St. ene tin’s-in-the-Field, 8. 8, Brazil.. 60 00 
(Mrs. J. E. Grammer), Brazil. 5 00 Miss I. Tatham, Annual’ Member- 
MA Se ACOs eee neg shipA Fen, iter ee 3 00 
New | Bedford— ames’s, Cuba, PITTSBURG—$23.77 
$15; Brazil, $15..... te eeeeee 30 00 Erie—St. Paul’s, Cuba...... wot Tae 
MINNESOTA—$2.50 , Oakmont—St. Thomas’s, Brazil..... 10 00 


Mi lis—St. Matthew’s, Brazil. . 2 50 Pittsburg—Calvary Junior Com- 
i oe 00 " municant’s Guild, Brazil...... 6 00 


Old Orchard—Emmanuel Church, SOUTHERN VIRGINIA—$147.22 
Cuba, $52.> Brazil) $61 0-9. 103 00 Augusta Co. (Staunton)—Mrs. J. 
St. Louis—Ascension, Cuba, rae! Mason Miller, Brazil.......... 5 00 
Brazil, ‘SL0s5 dome nas cistern ~20 00 imamars7 Church, Wo. Aux., 
NE roark "A Friend,” Cub 5 00 Campoell 422: (Lynchburg '9) Grace, ae 
ewark—*‘ riend,” Cuba........ * 
Summit—Calvary, Cuba, $27.85; Wo. razil, $5; for Hav- 


Brazil, $27.80..+...01+csecees 88 70 ana Orphan hanage, $5)... ++ esas 10 00 


4 


— Mrs. B. F. McDaniel, Brazil..... 
> Moore Parish, Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Branil rise. ee oe 
Trinity Church, Brazil... ... .<.. 
owhatan Co,—Manikin Guawkaa 
Cuba, $1.50; Brazil, $1.50. 
Dinwiddie Co. (Petersburg) Grace, 
AP OLZAEA cits ee aes die he o's cisldia. ott 
Bi gohm a. Brailes cs case cn es 6 ; 
St. Paul’s, Bragibes en. 
Halifax Co. (Houston)—St. John’s 
SPR AN cae ate nigis Sete ciel iow ¢ wie tn « 
Norfolk Co. (Norfolk) —St. Luke’s 
Cubass post Brag ST) oa. sc 4 
St. Bride’s Parish, St. .Paul’s, 
Subs,;) SG) Brazil) $B... ises 
Pulaski Go. (Pulaski) —Magill Me- 
PUM ESPADIL o «se cic:e cies ne « 


Rockbriage Co. (Lexington)—R. B. 


Lee sige oa Cuba, $12.96 
PID AD AL PEO cates suslerais ere ee 's-0 6 
York Co. Daaeaonnlaidrass (Mrs. 
J. J. Nottingham), Brazil..... 

TENNESSEE—$20.00 
Nashville—St. Ann’s & S., Cuba, 
LOS Drazl, SS10,00!.. doc on..ts.c0 

pe Fee 82 

J Albemarle ( Charlottesville) — 
My Rev. ih o. T. Davis, Cuba, 
$ $1.25; Brazil iGi 2b. chee. <5 
Ivy De vot, St. Paul’s Cuba, $3; 
Brazil, $3 OAc CTE A 


Frederick Co. ( Winchester )—Christ 

Church, Brazilsoaewtd. sas 

| Hanover Co. (Oliver)—Church of 
Our Saviour S. S., for Church at 

Santa Maria, Brazil.......... 
| St. James’s, Cuba, $7.50; 
ALLO TO nircl fete eicanee ee a syele. «ave, ace 

Henrico Co. ee ate ma 
drew’s, Brazil 
Mrs. Emma C. Rieley, 
at Santa Maria, Brazil........ 
Loudoun Co. (Hamilton)—St. Paul’s, 
for Rev. W. C. Brown, famine 
BUMODGl Ay oa. <tldishe isch tie <pusiae 


ee ee ee 


ALBAN Y—$20 00 
Richfield ei eR he Confer- 
ence of Church Workers, special 
for property at Jesus del Monte, 
PUAVOANG CUDA. i clele pices els onl 
CONNECTICUT—$25.00 
Hartford—(Mrs. Mary W. Gray) 
Trinity Church, dee ne Rec- 
tory at Bolondron, Oubas.i is 
Norwich—Christ Church, Cuba, $10 ; 
ESRPOB Acer ACh et chalerat a a's diel siajsvone 38:00 


MAINE—$50.00 
Falmouth (Foreside)—St. 
Brazil 
MINNESOTA—$11.00 
Minnesota—Friends in Minnesota, 
special for Rectory at Bolon- 
REO CIDA s\a0,55-sis) only a vivle = 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$10.00 
Keene—St. James’s (Rey. 


idl ‘Ss 


E. A. Re- 


nouf, 0 Cuba, $5; Bra- 
RECS Pet ies, 5. ei idan digss Sie)a\eie"A, © 

NEW JERSEY—-$125. 00 
Belmar—Holy Apostles, Brazil..... 


NEW MEXICO—$3.00 
El Paso—Miss Lila Davis ee gee 
Annual Membership....... i 


NEW YORK—$15.50 
New York City—Ascension Memorial, 
Cuba, $2.50; Brazil, $2.50..... 
Belov: Disciple, Cuba, $3.75 ; 
cy NE 3 ae ee Ian eee 
iss Regina Garragues, Annual 
Membership ......0sescuernss 


BOUTHERN VIRGINIA—$3.10 
Rockbridge Co. (Lewington)—R. B. 


20 


30 


als 


20 


50 


11 


125 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


5 00 


50 
00 


Contributions from September ist, to October ist, 1904. 


Louisa Co. Ais Ul a a 
Cuba, $3.42; Brazil, $3.41 6 83 
WASHINGTON—$12. 00 
District of Elle be Limit y 
Ohurch, Brazil Soo. a ee oe le oh 00 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS—$112.88 
North Adams—St. John’s, Cuba, 
$8.94; Brazil, $8.94.......... 17 88 
Springfield—Christ CHUNCh rere ds cicle 25 00 
Williamstown—St. John’s, Cuba, 
$32.50; Brazil, $32.50........ 65 00 
Worcester—St. John’ s Wo. Aux., Bra- 
RUE Muati adialaidie« ainisiate Cialis acie-ple 5 00 
WESTERN MICHIGAN—$10.00 
Holland—Grace, A Friend, Cuba, $5; 
DEAZ re OO slew, ols hare -ene(esile:acjaye 2 10 00 
WESTERN NEW YORK—$26.00 
Geneva—tTrinity Church, Cuba, 
2.60); ‘Brazil, $2.50. ..)...)..-... 5 00 
Jamestown —St. Luke’ s, Cuba, $8; 
Brazil, $8; Wo. Aux., Brazil, $5 21 00 
WEST VIRGINIA—$212.76 
Charleston—St. John’s, Brazil..... 66 83 
Charlestown—Zion, Brazil... . cas. 46 86 
Clarksburg—Christ Church, Cuba, 
; DA PMBEAZILT Soir ccevicis Giese 4 00 
*“Martinsburg—tTrinity Church, Cuba, 
Pde TAZ) DLL. cles is ccs «is 3 02 
Union—All Saints’ S. S., Cuba, 33 
Gls MOTAZILY S4.Cts) iil swierca 67 
ay aay Luke’s Domestic, 
$18.86; Cuba, $18.76; Brazil, 
RUSE Oue sas eihass wiles sslerd @halemsa 56 38 
White Sulphur Springs — St. 
PPROMAS GS) TSRRBIL. 6 ec ow Sees evs 10 00 
St. Thomas’s (Mrs. Paine), Brazil. 25 00 
Total of contributions.) 7. acess esses $2,624 26 
“sales Fraternity of Prayer...... 53 55 
TMCOMG Wr atsiere ccc So's in aleusthe ae oltis oie 287 50 
Church Mission subscriptions......... 58 
WIISCELANGOUS) |.) sts bc els c:eleleleale siot oe aie e 14 75 
Total from All BOUTCOS 64.05 6 oes wiee sie = $2,980 64 
Lee Memorial, Cuba, $1.55; 
Prarie SI HDs. 01a casateiee sce 3 10 
VIRGINIA—$38.05 
Westmoreland Co. (Oak Grove)— 
Washington Parish, Cuba, $2.50 ; 
PIVAPI Sas vislstel vie ate din idjgia a 5 00 


Alumni Association of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Virginia., for 
salary of Rev. W. C. Brown, 
Tete ERB aire es a jeiclt earo.ca vias 33 05 
WESTERN MICHIGAN—$3.00 
Holland—Rev. D. S. Benedict, An- 
nual Membership...........-.. 3 00 
WEST VIRGINIA—$25.50 
Charles Town (Zion)—(Gen. W. P. 
Craighill, U. S. A.) Domestic, 
$4.50; Cuba, $4; Brazil, $4.. 12 50 
Parkersburg—Chapel otf the Good 
Shepherd, Domestic, $3; Cuba, 


$1,560% Brazil) $150.5... 0655's 6 00 
Church ‘of the Good Shepherd a 
S., Cuba, $3.50; Brazil, $3.50. 7 00 
FOREIGN—$15. 00 

Cuba, Havana—Holy Trinity aie 

S. S., for purchase of books. 15 00 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Friends, special for the MEdith 
Franklin Memorial Room at a 
Santee Agency, S. D..........- 125 00 

Total of contributions $469 15 


TNGOME se Diss dna 6 oud nd are aterene er 4 

CHM PGIS WEBI yc ets aeletaie Rie sitions Bra. 1 00 

Conference of Church Workers at Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y. 

Fraternity of Prayer...... 

Miscellaneous 


Total from all sources 


The Domestte and Foreign Missionary 


Soctetp of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church cx che United States of America 
EComposed of All Members of the Church 

THE GENERAL CONVENTION . 


Whose membership includes. all the Bishops of the Church, four clerical and 
four lay elected deputies from each diocese, and one clerical and one lay elected 
deputy from each missionary district, meets triennially, determines the general 
lines of the Church’s missionary policy, and elects as its executive committee for 
missionary management the Board of Missions, composed of fifteen bishops, 
fifteen other clergymen and fifteen laymen. The Presiding Bishop of the Church 
is ex-officio President of the Board. The Convention also elects a General Secre- 


tary and a Treasurer. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


RIGHT Rev. DANIEL 8S. TUTTLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 
RicHt REV. WM. CROSWHELL DOANH, D.D., UL.D., Vice-President. 


Right Rev. Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL.D. Right Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 
Right Rey. John Scarborough, D.D. ; Right Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., LL.D. 
Right Rev. George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D. Right Rev. William N. McVickar, D.D. 
Right Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D. Right Rev. Joseph M. Francis, D.D. 
Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Right Rev. Frederick Burgess, D.D. 
Right Rev. George Worthington, S.T.D,, LL.D. Right Rev. Edwin S. Lines, D.D., LL.D. 
Right Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D. Right Rev. David H. Greer, D.D. 
Rev. J. Houston Eccleston, D.D. Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 
Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., D.C.L. - Rev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D. : 
Rey. William H. Vibbert, D.D. Rev. Charles D. Williams, D.D. 
Rev. Henry Anstice, D.D. Rey. Alexander Mann, D.D. 
. Rev. Reese F. Alsep, D.D. . Rey. Theodore Sedgwick. 
Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D.D. Rey. Leonard K: Storrs, D.D. 
Rev. Ernest M. Stires, D.D. Rev. George B. Morgan, D.D. 
, Rey. Charles H. Smith, D.D. 
Mr. William G. Low. Mr. Burton Mansfield. 
Mr. Julien T. Davies. : Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
Mr. Alfred Mills. : Mr. Rathbone Gardner. 
Mr. Elihu Chauncey. Mr. William R. Butler. 
Mr. Arthur Ryerson. Mr. George Gordon King. 
Mr. George C. Thomas. Mr. Henry Lewis Morris. 
Mr. James J. Goodwin. Mr. George Wharten Pepper. 


Mr. Robert C. Pruyn. 


All the other Bishops of the Church and the Secretary and Treasurer of The Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society are members ex-officio of the Board of Missions with all the 
privileges of membership except the right to vote. 

The Stated Meetings of the Board of Missions are held on the second Tuesday of each month 
save July and August, at two o’clock in the afternoon. In September, however, the meeting is on 


the third Tuesday. 


REY. ARTHURS. LLOYD, D.D., General Secretary. MR. GEORGE C. THOMAS, Treasurer. 
Rav. JOSHUA KIMBER, Associate Secretary. Mr. E. WALTER ROBERTS, Assistant Treasurer, 


Mr. JOHN W. WOOD, Corresponding Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to the TREASURER; all other communications to the GENERAL 
SECRETARY, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCES 


‘ne Board of Missions is authorized by canon to arrange for missionary con- 
ferences in various parts of the country, under such regulations as it may deem 
proper. These conferences may pass advisory resolutions and may memorialize 
or petition either the General Convention or the Board of Missions at any time. 


AUXILIARIES TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, Miss Jura C. Ememry, Secretary, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AUXILIARY, Rev. H. L. DUHRING, D.D., Special Agent, Old St, Paul’s 
Church, 225 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. " 

THE AMERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS: $1.00 a YEAR. 


ENTERED aT NEw York Post-Orrice AS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 


